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PREFACE. 

Although this volume especially appeals, in 
the person of its principal character, to the sym- 
pathies of young women, the suggestions and 
considerations it contains are offered with the 
widest reference. I cannot see that there is any 
class, or period of active life, except the misera- 
ble class contended for, to which they do not 
properly apply. The degradation of our masses, 
and its results in our criminal statistics, are 
concerns of the entire community. A subject 
of so Protean characteristics, and so ramifying 
relations, can never be a local one. It appears 
in some shape in, and affects more or less 
every part of, political economy. Its woof 
runs through and through that " motley web 
of good and ill together/' called society ; and 
when this is hidden under a surface of gold 
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and embroidery, it is only a sign of premature 
wear and costly deceptiveness. The public 
amount of crime and vice — what a tremendous 
reckoning in this metropolis alone ! — but with 
approximating numbers, according to the rate 
of population, in our manufacturing districts, and 
in some of our rural ones — recoils upon us with 
a terrible weight of open and hidden responsi- 
bilities. The former are merely temporal, but 
they amount to six million pounds per annum. 
What the latter may be is a question suggesting 
considerations compared with which the former 
is momentless indeed. 

If we have not created this monster — like that 
wild conception of genius, whose unholy work 
destroyed him — we have at least suffered it to 
grow up amongst us in all its hideous, unlawful, 
gigantic deformity, hating and fearing it, punish- 
ing and persecuting it, but without any patient 
attempt at tarajug it, any human, Christian, 
persevering resolution of courageous contact 
with this fierce and dangerous incarnation for 
tfhe purpose of overcoming it — not with the 
treadmill, not with the gibbet, not with the 
penal code at all, but with the Gospel. Dare 
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anyone assert that this would be impossible, 
and so deny the power of faith, hope, and love, 
and doubt the supreme might of Christ ? I do 
not mean in the most indirect terms to imply 
so dreamy a hypothesis as that the missionary 
is summarily to take the place of the law ; cor- 
rection and restraint are far too obvious neces- 
sities. I am not arguing for the advent of a 
miracle ;, the cleansing, without such, of a lep- 
rosy, long neglected and hereditary, could only 
come to pass by persevering application of sana- 
tive discipline, and after progressing generations. 
The efficacy of evangelization, the only safe, the 
only real civilization, is a matter of coarse upon 
all moral plagues ; I do not forget that these 
are confined to no classes, that they are rife 
where the blindness of ignorance affords no 
cloak for them ; but wherever they exist there 
is no evangelization; there are persons who 
hear the word of God without receiving it ; we 
know this upon the highest authority ; but who 
can compute the millions of souls who might 
have received it if they had had the opportunity, 
or who would now receive, if it were possible 
that they could hear it ? 
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It is stated, upon reference to the most recent 
tabular returns, that 95.2 per cent, of our crimi- 
nals are nearly or wholly illiterate. Such an 
identification of crime and ignorance is quite 
enough significant. A plain religious education, 
for which I have used the more comprehensive 
term evangelization, suggests the only hope- 
fully remedial experiment upon that costly de- 
moralization now sapping the foundations of 
social order and welfare. Of course this is no new 
argument; national education, in its widest sense, 
it bas long been felt, is essential to national 
safety ; but education is the problem of our 
times, and pending its solution the evil grows at 
the rate of ten per cent, per annum, and the reme- 
dy, comparatively, stands still. Nearly three mil- 
lions of children in England and Wales, between 
the ages of three and fifteen, receive no educa- 
tion whatever.* That this problem will ever be 
solved by any merely secular measure, is about 
as promising and nearly as presumptuous an idea 
as for knowledge and science to attempt to rule 
the elements. Without the basis of religion, " a 



* Sir John Kay Shuttleworth's speech at the Educational 
Conference. 
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little learning is a dangerous thing." The state 
that shall succeed in grafting a moderate amount 
of secular instruction upon a common stock of 
ignorance and vice, may realise the poet's line 
-with a force and power that can shake the 
land. 

Education is hopeful almost only for the 
young, but it is just so far hopeful for the future ; 
our dealings can aim at but a prospective success. 
We can but sow, we cannot expect to reap, nor 
even to see the fields whiten to harvest. Still 
it is our duty as Christians, our interest as citi- 
zens, to be among the labourers. There is 
abounding opportunity — in our parish and 
ragged schools, in prisons and reformatories, 
and among the homes of the poor, for more 
than education, even with the Bible, is neces- 
sary to improve the morality of the de- 
graded classes; improvement in their social 
condition is indispensable, such as can only be 
comprehensively effected by legislative mea- 
sures; but a Christian brotherhood with the 
poor, an unostentatious intercourse among them, 
a practical interest in their well-doing, conduct 
that can inspire a gratifying sense of associa- 
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tion and union, a righteous emulation tending 
to self-respect and laudable ambition ; these are 
moral levers which we all can help to work. 
Kindness and sympathy, in word and deed, may 
be more corrective than punishment has been ; 
they may prove, according to circumstances, 
preventive and cure. At any rate, the subject 
demands an unanimous attention ; while it is 
yet day, may the consideration of its deep im- 
portance resolve itself into proportionate endea- 
vour, lest a night blacker than death set in. 
The plain truth is, that beneath the surface of 
civilization, there exists a mass of hideous facts, 
staved off, stowed away, and seldom thought of, 
the refuse and vermin of social economy, that 
never appear in the stately fabric of conventional 
life, but lie darkly in the cellars and the sewers, 
breeding plagues and undermining the founda- 
tion. What if amidst this abdtardissement, this 
subterranean and unsightly pollution, there 
should lurk the terror and power of a future 
Nemesis P 

And now let me add — what preface was ever 
concluded without a few words in the author's 
favour ? — the psychology and the action of my 
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tale are true to nature ; those who know the 
subject practically will verify this ; those who 
do not, will, I hope, satisfy their incredulity, if 
they have any, experimentally. 

For the much that has been done, and that, 
how often, by a single hand, we cannot as a 
community be too thankful. Individual labour 
humanized our prisons, and founded our refor- 
matories and ragged schools. Individual labour, 
that has often worked in secret till the amount 
of good resulting became too large for obscurity, 
and took the world by surprise. Our noblest 
charities, our best social institutions, most of the 
floodgates that have kept back the surging 
billows of iniquity, have been the work of 
individuals. Their Steps on the Mountains 
must be the praise of angels ; we cannot be too 
thankful for their exertions and for their ex- 
ample. 

Among these, among the many thoughtful and 
noble minds that have fully recognized the re- 
sponsibilities of the subject which I have here 
attempted to bring before a household audience, 
there are some whose religious opinions are not 
those developed in this volume. I hope it will 
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not lose the value of their sympathy on that 
account, but that they will wish it, as from my 
soul I wish their nobler labours, God speed. 



Camberwbll, 

Advunt, 1867. 
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CHAPTER L 



NELLY'S HOLIDAY. 



Among the green nooks and sunny hills, the old 
towns, and picturesque villages, to which the short 
interval of an hour, or even half of one, can, in these 
fortunate days of rapid locomotion, conduct the 
dwellers of our crowded city, we might almost 
forget that trade and manufacture, with their dark 
shadows of toil and weariness, existed in the world. 
We might dream that we were far, far distant from 
the din and traffic, the misery and crime of London, 
for the crowded metropolis lies in the lap of rural 
beauty, girt round with luxuriant country ; its wide- 
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spread arms in many a lengthened suburb reaching 
to the very skirts of nature, over which fresh tides 
of wealth and commerce continually sweep — encroach- 
ing further and further on her sylvan territories, as 
in olden days its present busy streets and marts 
usurped the place of lovely villages and lonely ham- 
lets* Thus a scene so fair, that it might have laid 
in the greenest recesses of rural England, yet which, 
was in fact at the distance of only a few miles from 
London, opens with our volume ; the long line of 
noble trees on the right was once the stately avenue 
of a mansion, which has long disappeared, and is 
now a thoroughfare, inviting the wanderer up its 
shady slope, whose summit is one of the hundred 
points that exhibits the mighty view of towered 
London, circled as we have said with hills and vales, 
with towns and villages. 

To the left, meadows of rich pasture dotted with 
cattle, with clumps of trees, with haystacks and 
farm-houses, undulate and sometimes hang on the 
landscape, the effect increasing with the distance. 
Here and there gay villas and white cottages shine 
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in the sun ; a thousand gardens intervene their varie- 
gated colours. Thicket and hedgerow, lanes half 
embowered with woodbine and wild roses, pools 
where the swallows dip and the swans build in the 
rushes, a rustic windmill, and a cross-surmounted 
church spire fill up the picture and poetry of this 
glimpse of English scenery. 

It was a delicious morning, no further back in 
chronological dignity than a few summers, that 
shone on this first chapter of our simple history. 
The figure of a young girl, tripping joyously over 
daisies and buttercups in one of the beautiful meadows 
we have spoken of, did no harm to the picture. In 
fact, she might have formed a very charming sketch 
herself, her cheeks flushed and her eyes radiant with 
health and innocent happiness, and her little straw bon- 
net thrown negligently back from her luxuriant curls 
which caught the beams of light as they radiate on 
the bright hair of youth alone. Is it because, that 
" in heaven their angels do always behold them ?" 
Her hands were full of wild flowers, and as she 
tripped along she sung with the birds, who in myriads 
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from tree and hedge and covert poured such a gushing 
stream of music, £hat it had the effect of a silvery 
waterfall. If there is under the skies anything quite 
lovely, it is a gentle, graceful girl !— neither child 
nor woman, yet so charming a mixture of both. My 
eyes have filled with tears of delight, in which perhaps 
some graver thought has mingled, in contemplating 
just such an apparition as Lucy Sydney, as she then 
flitted across the velvet meadow like a sunbeam,— in 
her abundant glow of happiness conscious of no defi- 
nite thought but gratitude and God. She had reached 
the centre of the grassy upland, which commanded 
the extent of lovely scenery lavished around — the 
morning effects of sun and shadow brought every 
object into animated outline, or left it in graceful 
repose, and hung above the whole like the rich, 
harmonious colouring of an exquisite picture; few 
persons probably can behold the works of natural 
beauty freely given to the service and enjoyment of 
man without enkindled emotion ; for Lucy — 

" She raised to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling, thought ' My Father made them all !/ " 
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It was at this moment that the sound of low 
weeping attracted her attention, and turning towards 
the direction which it indicated, she saw a child 
sitting under one of the tall trees which skirted the 
meadow on one side, and crying piteoualy. It was 
bat natural to approach the spot; in Lucy it was 
always natural to offer her mite of consolation to the 
afflicted. "Poor little girl!" she said, when she 
had reached the object of her pity, " why are you 
crying here alone ?" 

u Because I've lost Watty." 

" You have lost Watty— and who is Watty?" 

" My brother, older and taller than I am ; he left 
me here and promised to come back when he had 
found the birds' eggs he was to bring me; but I am 
tired and hungry, and I do not know my way," said 
the child, sorrowfully. 

Lucy felt grieved, she even felt angry at the idea 
of birds' nests being robbed and destroyed by heed- 
less and hard-hearted children, but neither her sorrow 
nor her anger were suffered to interpose between her 
sympathy and the little girl's distress. 
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"Do not cry so very much — you need not be 
afraid/' she said; and she added, little suspecting 
how fully her words would be fulfilled, " I will lead 
you into the right way." 

" I cannot go any where without "Watty," said the 
child, looking shyly up with her large eyes full of 
tears, which were however beginning to dry already 
in the sunshine of kindness. There was something 
very interesting, Lucy thought, in the child's pale 
face. What human countenance looked ever other- 
wise, first yielding to the divine sympathy with 
goodness? 

" What is your name?" inquired she. 

" My name is Nelly." 

"Nelly, I will wait with you a little while, per- 
haps your brother may soon return ; but I am sorry 
that he has gone to look for birds' eggs. It is very 
cruel to take them from their nest; the poor bird 
who built them will never rest there again." 

Nelly's large eyes had sunk during this reproof, 
and tears began to return to them. " It is my holi- 
day," she said, in a deprecating tone. 
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"But surely, Nelly, you could spend a holiday 
without making the poor birds to suffer by your 
sports. Hark, how sweetly they are singing in the 
tree above us ; they would not if they knew their 
little nests were destroyed, and their eggs so cruelly 
stolen. You see, instead of being happy you have 
sat down to cry, and Watty has wandered from tree 
to tree, and from field to field, forgetting, perhaps, 
that you cannot follow him. You could have had 
much more pleasure than the birds' eggs will afford 
you, and that without giving anything pain." 

"Could I?" said Nelly. 

" How often do you have a holiday, Nelly ?" 

" I never had one before/ 9 said the child, with a 
tremulous depth in her young voice that penetrated 
the heart of Lucy. IV 

< " Never before ! "Who do you live with, Nelly ?" 

"With Watty." 

" But you have a mother, or at least a father V 9 

"No, I never had either," answered Nelly, 
simply. 

"Poor children, you can remember neither!" 
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Lucy felt, young as she was, that there was extenu- 
ation to be found for Watty's sins. 

She was now seated on the grassy bank opposite 
Nelly, a child of about twelve years old, slight, fragile, 
consumptive in appearance, with a prematurity in 
her expression and deportment, and in the thin sharp 
tones of her voice, which would have predicated to 
a more competent observer unnatural years of want, 
suffering, labour, and self-resource. Nelly's holiday- 
dress was a worn and faded frock, patched with 
foreign colours, an antique bonnet, that might have 
better suited her grandmother, and a nondescript 
article worn as a shawl, which defied analysis. 

" Who gave you this holiday, Nelly ?" said Lucy, 
after a survey of Nelly's festival wardrobe, which 
she already began to dream of reforming with some 
useless apparel of her own. Nelly looked up with a 
quaint expression of mockery, drollery, and pathos 
indescribably mingled. 

" Mr. Magog,' 9 said she, with a sort of serio-comic 
solemnity, " because I finished the shirt an hour later 
than he liked." 
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" Then you know how to make shirts V 
" Shirts ! I should think so," answered Nelly, 
with a mixture of pride and sadness. " ' Band and 
gusset and seam, seam and gusset and band.' I have 
made them all my life, I cannot remember when I 
began, I was so little ; but ever since I am remember 
it has been ' Stitch, stitch, stitch/ as our own song 
says— • 

" When the cock is crowing aloof, 
And stitch, stitch, stitch, 
While the stars shine through the roof," — 

added Nelly, repeating perhaps the only verse her 
intellectual stores afforded, and from the lips of the 
infant sempstress it sounded terrible indeed. 

Lucy's eyes were full of tears. — " Poor child ! poor 
Nelly. Yours has been a hard lot!" The young 
speaker did not forget how differently her own had 
passed. " And you never had a holiday before ? I 
am glad, indeed, that Mr. Magog has given you one 
at last." 

" He ! — he given me one !" cried the child bitterly, 
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and with a shrill unchildish laugh. " He give me 
a holiday. He never gave any one any thing, but 
hard words, and hard work, and ill pay ; and now, 
as I couldn't finish my task- work to the time because 
of my bad hand where I. run the broken needle, he 
has turned me away to find work where I can, — well 
I may go further but I cannot fare worse." And the 
little sempstress embittered her strange holiday with 
a fresh flood of tears. 

The name of Magog was well known to Lucy, as 
future pages will demonstrate, and she was about to 
question Nelly as to the identity of their mutual 
acquaintance, when a sound, so shrill and strange 
that it was really electrical, a sound which arose 
directly over their heads, and which appeared neither 
to be the cry of a bird, nor the emanation of any 
human organ, abruptly stopped the inquiry, and was 
followed by a shout of somewhat discordant laughter. 
These hideous articulations appeared to exercise a 
magical influence upon Nelly, whose face brightened 
directly, [and who instantly replied to them by some 
esoteric communication directed as it appeared to 
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Watty, and doubtless demanding where that missing 
individual was. 

" I am neither at the top nor the bottom/' said the 
voice in the air, " so I'm a respectable member of the 
middle classes." 

"Be quiet, "Watty, and come down," cried Nelly. 

" It's what them yet higher in their sitivation than 
I am has been obliged to do before me," answered 
the invisible philosopher. "It's what old Magog 
will do when he gets the reward of all his benevo- 
lence." And with this moral illustration of his 
aerial reflections, Master Watty, having swung by 
his hands and feet alternately from certain attractive 
points in his descent, and performed other ingenious 
gymnastics, obligingly allowed himself to drop to the 
ground. 

Watty had probably not been aware, till the mo- 
ment of his alighting, of Lucy's presence ; he had 
run like a squirrel up the tree against which Nelly 
was resting without being perceived ; the large girth 
of the trunk, and thick screen of foliage rendered 
this stratagem to amuse and surprise her easy enough 
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to an adept in " sleights of art," like Watty, who, 
unlike successful performers in general, was evidently 
disconcerted at finding more spectators than he had 
expected. He looked shy and sulky, took no notice 
of Nelly, and began to lean his back doggedly against 
the tree. 

Nelly's protector having thus made his appearance, 
there was no further call upon Lucy's kind offices. 
She however lingered, though half afraid of being 
late at the breakfast table. " I should like to know 
where you live, Nelly," she said, timidly, for she 
hardly knew whether she had a right to question the 
child, but the promptings of her feelings were irre- 
sistible ; " I should like to know where you live ?" 

" Where do we live, Watty ?" said the child, with 
a terrible sort of naivete, the result of habitual des- 
titution. She had to repeat the inquiry, however, 
before Watty answered — 

" It's more than I know," said he, at length. 

" Indeed I meant kindly/' said Lucy, "when I 
put the question." 

The young savage turned upon her a half- vacant, 
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half-surly glance. "What's the use of putting such 
questions to the likes of us ?" he asked, roughly. 
" Kelly here's lost her work, and mine's not reg'lar ; 
we've walked it down from London — I knows Lon- 
don pretty well — so I ought, I expects, though I am 
rather strange hereabouts." 

" Then why did you leave it and walk so far ?" 
inquired Lucy. 

" Why, that's my affair," answered Watty, with 
dignity ; " howsomever you may know if you likes. 
This is Nell's first holiday, and I wanted to give her 
a treat, and besides, lodgings is cheaper here by some 
thing. I reckons, you can get a loft, or a barn, or at 
any rate a haystack, on wery low terms by the night." 

And these wretched nomade children are no flight 
of fancy. 

" Then you have no home ?" 

" Home !" laughed the cynical and sarcastic Watty, 
" I've heard of such a thing." 

" I am going to my home," said Lucy, " and if you 
will follow me there, I am sure that my mother will 
give you some assistance." 
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Watty did not reject this kind proposal, he accepted 
it, however, with a sort of sullen and reluctant con- 
descension, as if he were conceding something. Not 
so Nelly, she thanked Lucy gently and humbly for 
her kindness. 

A little further down the meadow, through a rustic 
gate and down a pleasant lane, and soon the white 
walls of a cottage shone through the trees and trail- 
ing plants that shaded it. This was Lucy's home ; 
she stepped lightly in, no doubt of her dear mother's 
benevolence, nor of her father's concurrence. On 
the way she had found, as she wished, that Mr. 
Magog's daughters were well known to her. And 
through their mediation, she therefore fully trusted 
to restore Nelly to her employment. Little did Lucy 
suspect that Mr. Magog, if he did not exactly, like 
the giant of nursery antiquity, grind the bones of his 
victims to supply his inordinate exactions; yet did 
very nearly the same, for he ground down health and 
industry on the wheel of merciless labour, to satisfy 
the lust of avarice. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE OTTTCAST CHILDREN. 



At a glance Lucy saw when she entered the breakfast 
parlour, and that, without consulting the timepiece, 
she had sadly played the truant ; her father was 
already off to his avocations in town, her breakfast 
waited for her, her chair drawn as usual by the side 
of her mother's, who sat reading. Perhaps Mrs. 
Sydney might have gently chided, but Lucy's bloom- 
ing and radiant looks were irresistible, and she only 
kissed her. 

" Dear mamma, how very late I am, pray forgive 
me ; but, mamma, I want to ask you to do more than 
that. I have met two homeless, orphan children, 
and I have brought them to you. I did not hesitate 
to bring them, for I thought that it was right." 
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" If you thought it right, that made it right, dear- 
est," answered Mrs Sydney, smiling, " are these chil- 
dren beggars, Lucy ?" 

" No, mamma, they have asked for nothing/' said 
Lucy, and she briefly added all she had heard. 

Although Mrs. Sydney was fully aware that Lucy 
could be easily imposed upon, (nor would she have 
wished it otherwise,) yet she did not say so ; she 
made a rule of never throwing any obstacle into the 
way of what might be good — nor would she for the 
world have damped with worldly common-places her 
child's trustful earnestness, nor chilled, in any way 
her sympathy with distress ; therefore Lucy, by her 
desire, told the servant to give Nelly and Watty a 
plentiful breakfast. 

" And now, my Lucy," said the happy mother, " I 
think you deserve your own ; take your vacant chair, 
and we will think of what may be done." 

" First, tell me, mamma, what did papa leave for 
me?" 

" His love, and his blessing through the day, dear." 

" Amen !" said Lucy. There was nothing formal 
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or constrained in the utterance of this expressive 
answer; it was said simply and naturally, as she had 
been accustomed to say it every morning, from a child. 

" Dear papa was not angry at my being so late ?" 
• " Is he ever angry, Lucy ? No, he would not have 
you sent for ; neither of us wondered very greatly at 
your forgetting a stray half hour in the midst of those 
delicious meadows. I fear, my love," continued Mrs. 
Sydney, " that you will be sorry to learn our stay 
here is to end with the month, so your father has 
decided; but three more weeks of this charming 
country life, and we must return to town." 

Lucy did look very sorry ; however, she soon 
answered cheerfully, " Very well, mamma." 

" We shall miss much that we have lately enjoyed, 
but we must philosophize, Lucy, and remember that 
we have been more fortunate than many persons who 
have not been able to leave London at all. We must 
think, too, of additional leisure for work and read- 
ing. 

" Yes," said Lucy, " every change brings its new 
delight in so happy a home as mine ; but I ahull 
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make the most of my three weeks. Oh, what a 
lovely walk I have been taking ! the dews were on 
the flowers when I went out ; you know how I love 
wild flowers, mamma. I admire those that are culti- 
vated) more, of course, but I love the wild ones better ; 
they seem to grow for the poor, flowers for the people ;" 
and so Lucy ran on, chirruping gaily as a bird, not, 
however, forgetting poor Nelly and her brother; 
indeed, she was thinking of them all the while. 

Young as she was, Lucy felt that more than money 
would be wanting to drag these children from their 
depths of wretchedness. She felt that for any per- 
sonal effort on her part, she was ready ; her quick 
sympathy with misery had been touched at its depth. 
She knew that she could trust her own stedfastness, 
and she knew, too, without entering into the philoso- 
phy of the matter, what very young minds may dis- 
cover when consistent principles begin to unfold 
themselves, that Will is Power. 

The lights and shadows that flitted over Lucy's 
face under the influence of these reflections, could 
Hot have been uninteresting to any one who knew 
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their source. They rivetted the searching glance of 
Mrs. Sydney. Lucy's eyes answered it with a hright 
smile — " May I tell you all my thoughts, mamma ?" 

" Always, dearest, — indeed, though I am no sor- 
eeress, I can divine them very often. * Your face is 
transparent, Lucy, and they shine through." 

" I know, dear mamma, that you will give what- 
ever is right to the poor children I ventured to bring 
home, and that you will lay out the money in the 
best way for them ; but I want to do more than this, 
JL want to continue to serve them." 

"The first thing, Lucy," replied Mrs. Sydney* 
without what is called throwing cold water upon 
Lucy's dreams, " will ha to investigate their story, 
the next to see what we can, and what we ought to 
do, and above all, Lucy, we must promise less than 
we intend to fulfil." 

" And when I have read with you, mamma," said 
Lucy, looking at the clock on the chimney-piece, 
" you will let me go and tell poor Nelly's tale to the 
Miss Magogs, so that she may be re-engaged in their 
father's warehouse ?" 
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" Ton may go, dear," replied her mother, with a 
peculiar smile, which did no$ escape Lucy. 

" Why do you smile, mamma ?" 

" I am afraid, my dear Lucy, you may not find 
all the kindred benevolence which you anticipate at 
Magog Villa, nor the hearts of the three Miss 
Magogs ' open as the day to melt in charity !' " But 
Lucy was far too sanguine of the goodness of human 
nature generally, to doubt the goodness of the Miss 
Magogs in particular. 

When Mrs. Sydney heard the details of poo* 
Nelly's history repeated from her own lips, and illus- 
trated by laconicisms, more graphic than gram- 
matical, from Watty, she believed it completely. 
There was a kind of; rude and savage truth in this 
boy that had its force. This wild, unlettered crea- 
ture, that had lived t like a dog without an owner— 
straying about all day, and hiding itself in any hole 
it could find at night — was so ignorant of all civilized 
conventions, that he had not even learnt to lie. In the 
little girl, the finer feminine perceptions softened 
down the savage, leaving equal simplicity. But what 
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a forlorn outline of existence was this joint autobio- 
graphy ! a blank, a fragment, a few broken shadows. 
They remembered no parent, but an old woman who 
taught Nelly to sew, once lived with them, and left to 
Kelly, when she died, the reversion of Mr. Magog's 
patronage. They knew they were brother and sister, 
because she had told them so, and because of their 
strong mutual attachment. Watty had held horses, an d 
performed other similar offices since he could remember 
anything. They had never learnt to read, and they 
knew nothing but the sufferings of hunger and cold, 
of want and weariness, and thus they had passed 
through the years of childhood without ever being 
children, and were groping further on through the 
shadows of their dreary way, hoping and fearing 
nothing — in the blank extent of their poverty and 
humiliation, not even knowing that they possessed a 
soul! 

Here is a rough type of thousands of children which, 
despite our institutions, our schools, and our theo- 
rizing Christianity, augment fearfully around us. 
Scarcely one stately line of our domestic palaces that 
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does not cast its hindward shadow upon groups dt 
wretched tenements where such children dwell, 
(strange, inconsistent proximity, whose only meaning 
seems to be sternly to satirize the fact, that in so 
many cases the rich habitually turn their backs upon 
the poor,) and from where they issue forth with the 
day, sometimes to grow decrepid or consumptive in 
its long hours of ill-paid labour, sometimes to beg, 
with the early, sullied, half-faded flowers they so 
much resemble, in their hands, extended again and 
again to us as we pass and repass them in the streets, 
and at the doors of costly shops, and cross-surmounted 
churches, sometimes to — worse misery. Blankness 
of mind and soul is the best condition we can^hope for 
ia these young outcasts ; where anything is written 
upon either, it is oftenest what we must wish wiped 
out. The bounden duty of our rulers, our superiors, 
and of ourselves, seems equally plain on this subject ; 
but, as we too often put off what devolves upon us to 
lament the putting off of what devolves upon others, 
it is best, as far as possible, to confine our view of a 
question in which we have a common interest, to the 
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narrow consideration of our own responsibility, and 
our own discharge of it. The fact that there are 
masses of infant vagrants, children for whom the 
ragged schools are too exclusive, calls sorely for help. 
If the legislature does not respond to this terrific cry 
of helpless and unsanctified childhood, no Christian 
family can safely be deaf to it. This, perhaps, may 
strike an elder reader as a political question, not pro- 
perly belonging to the present occasion ; but by the 
individual efforts of the young of this time, the very 
readers for whom I write, the moral character of ten 
years hence may be determined for a large class of 
the community. The state of the prisons then must 
depend mainly on the state of the schools now ; the 
present spiritual Instruction of our indigent children 
will declare itself in the criminal statistics of the 
future. It would probably be our interest, fully as 
much as our duty, to make every effort to emancipate 
the children of the lower and lowest classes from the 
depths of sin and ignorance, but I do not desire to 
take up this view of such a subject. It is in the 
service of Christ that the holy work is d*\&«nfa&. 
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It is for the love of God that we must cast our bread 
upon these dark waters. We must never forget that 
we all have the means of doing good in some sort, and 
that if this is not the case with us, we are not doing 
our duty, for, I repeat, we all have the means. A 
child may do a deed of love, and so bring nearer, it is 
a deep but real consideration, that kingdom whose 
coming we ever supplicate. Among the agate and 
jasper, the beryls and sapphires that build its walls and 
gates, and pave its streets, a little child may bring an 
offering, glistening perhaps with a purer ray from an 
unsullied hand. Young women have generally much 
in their power. It is time. Beyond their studies 
and domestic duties, there exists a fair average of 
leisure to most of them. It is binding on us all as one 
of the spiritual acts of mercy to instruct the ignorant. 
We must do more than go to church to confess 
God and to pray to Him — we must confess him in 
our lives, and by our acts as well. We must do more 
than communicate, if we would receive the full blessed- 
ness of the Holy Sacrament In the strength of that 
meat we must go forth into the journey of a Christian 
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life. It is true that the Cross of Christianity is the open 
gate of heaven ; but it is " lifted up," and the white 
steps that lead to it are the works done in Christ's 
name. It is true that he said, " Whoso believeth in 
me shall have everlasting life, and I will raise him 
up," but can we believe in Him and not try to keep 
His commandments ? " Peed my lambs/ 9 is one of 
them ; '\Suffer little children to come unto me/' is 
another ; and, " Whoso giveth even a cup of water to 
a little child in my name, verily he shall not lose his 
reward." How must the reward abound when the 
cup is the cup of salvation. 

These reflections were habitual opinions with Mrs. 
Sydney, the daughter of a clergyman, who, to the 
most intelligent perception of his duty, united the 
more uncommon mental strength demanded in ita 
fulfilment, walking humbly in the steps of his Master 
as nearly as it was possible for human feet to follow. 
The daughter of such a man was almost necessarily a 
superior woman. Lucy was in fact reflecting the 
brighter emanations of her grandfather's piety. There 
is a sort of beatitude in the trace of a hereditary good- 
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ness. The lovely virtues of Christianity descending 
like heir-looms through a race ; like some string of 
ancestral jewels passing with its beautiful legends 
through generations. The mother teaching her 
child to wear them without vanity or display. The 
girl meekly arraying herself as from some antique 
casket, and, clasping the pearls of salvation on her 
bosom, thinking with solemn joy, " It was these my 
mother wore." Something more reverend, more 
illustrious, is here, in these holy birthrights, these 
ancestral relics, than in a sword from Cresoy, or a 
coronet from "William the Norman. 

While Nelly and Watty were left to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of Mrs. Sydney's kitchen, Lucy, having com* 
pleted her studies, proceeded, according to her previous 
arrangement, to call upon the daughters of Nelly's 
former employers. 
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CHAPTER m. 

MAGOG YILLA. 

The hamlet of Lee Sutton had not long had ite neigh- 
bourhood enriched by the addition of Mr. Magog's 
family. A railway station, recently added to the 
local recommendations, had brought down a fresh 
tide of inhabitants. Houses sprung up rapidly where 
a short time before fields had spread their verdure, 
and trees their sylvan shadows, buildings for the most 
part in the worst taste, annihilating the poetry they 
might only have contrasted, if a Bomewhat higher 
character would but infuse itself into the style of our 
domestic architecture, which shows nowhere so pain- 
fully utilitarian as in our growingly disfigured suburbs. 
At a time when the high doctrine of aesthetics has 
been abridged into an adjective to become the natural 
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property of abstract art, when everything, from the 
relievo on a cream jug, to the tinted borders of a young 
lady's album, claims to be eesthetical, and we should 
hardly start to see the term over a Berlin wool shop, 
or even a court milliner's ; we humble people, who 
hear of these things at a distance, have been watch- 
ing for their shadow on the household sciagraphy of 
our modern villages : at present it has not appeared 
in the groves, terraces, and villas, whose triple and 
quadruple flights of windows, and stories of dusty 
bricks, bring about the rus in urbe of the ancients 
in an unintended manner. Cottages are becoming as 
obsolete as pastorals, though not, I think, with the same 
poetical justice. If you are fortunate enough to have 
a cottage, I know that its date is venerable. I con- 
clude that cottages are not aesthetical. 

Mr. Magog's spacious dwelling, with an ascent of 
some twenty door steps, elevating it to the dignity 
and importance of that commanding frontage which 
the attractive newspaper advertisement had specially 
held up to the congenial taste of Mr. Magog, had all 
the effect of a town residence transported into a 
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country landscape. It looked down with a sort of 
conscious grandeur on, its less exalted neighbours! 
and there was a self-complacent sleekness in tho 
circular grass plot, in the trimly- shaven shrubs, in 
the plate-glass windows, and the mahogany door 
panels, in which, as in many other particulars, the 
villa resembled Mr. Magog himself. There was an 
air of habitual restraint and vulgarity about this brick 
and stucco Arcadia, very unpleasant in effect, a some- 
thing too, indefinitely cold and chilling. 

Even in the summer sun, the formal grass plot and 
the shaven trees, seemedwto stand in shadow ; every- 
thing was so consciously in order, that the flowers 
looked afraid of moving, lest their leaves should be 
scattered, and the little twigs on the trees seemed to 
stand resolutely still, in fear of casting an untidyijre- 
flection upon the gravel walks. Lucy only wondered 
why this dull and lifeless aspect always cleaved to 
Magog Villa, and, as she knew that Mr. Magog had 
expended a considerable amount of time and money 
in its embellishment, she often regretted that he 
should not have been better rewarded for his trouble. 
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In this, however, she might have spared her sympa- 
thy ; for nothing could have been more successful in 
the eyes of the family themselves. Within, the air 
of ill ease, increased and reigned jointly with expense, 
and a kind of gaudy luxury, Magog Villa being fur- 
nished in the popular rage for upholstery ; but as this 
mania unfortunately requires taste, and a certain 
knowledge of some rules in art, with which Mr. 
Magog was wholly unprepared, he had achieved some 
of the most extraordinary combinations imaginable, at 
which Mrs, Sydney often experienced a very strong 
necessity to smile, but which puzzled Lucy greatly, 
and added to her friendly regrets. 

All visitors to this well-regulated establishment, 
being in the first instance shown into the unoccupied 
drawing-rooms, Lucy underwent the usual ceremony ; 
but after sitting for a few minutes upon an ottoman 
enriched by the three Miss Magogs, with a represen- 
tation of Magog Villa in needle work, after the sketch 
originally obtained from the house-agent; she was 
admitted into a domestic sanctuary on the basement ; 
the only sitting-room in which the young ladies of 
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the mansion allowed themselves to feel at home* As 
Lucy made no uncharitable comments upon the un- 
tidy character of this apartment, I shall follow her 
example, and briefly introduce the occupants. Mrs. 
Magog, negative in all other characteristics, com- 
pleted the rule by being positively vulgar. She was 
a person of colossal proportions, Mr. Magog being a 
great admirer of size, which probably proceeded from 
his habitual love of bargains. The three Miss 
Magogs had many of their mother's marks upon them, 
— they resembled, though in an inferior degree, her 
personal magnificence, and approached much more 
nearly to embonpoint than they themselves approved 
of. They could not have obtained judicial damages 
for the poetical libel that 

i " Most women have no character at all," 

but they substituted what is often taken for the same 
thing, a certain narrow worldliness and pride of 
money sufficiently vulgarizing, without the drilling 
of the " finishing seminary," where they had been 
taught to be genteel. Having always been together, 
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and together received the few mental impressions 

they were able to retain, a sisterly similarity subsisted 

in their manners, opinions, and dress : indeed, they 

assisted modern philosophy bo little in developing the 

"individuality of the individual," that they had 

merged into a perfect triplet, entirely abandoning the 

grammatical use of the singular pronoun in the com- 

munication of their sentiments ; not that they intended 

any presumptions infringement upon the royal and 

editorial prerogative, but simply as a convenient mode 

of intellectual combination ; thus each sister's opinion 

ingeniously conveyed a threefold significance, "We 

think so," " "We think not," " We think as you do." 

Though differing in some respects upon a several 

analysis, as not even two blades of grass are exactly 

alike, it required a close observer to detect the shades 

of variation. They liked Lucy, and were glad to 

receive her visits, though they wished she would be 

more particular, and more genteel. They wondered 

how she could go out in her morning dress so late in 

the day, and at her indifference to what they called 

the fashion ; still she exercised a certain insensible 
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influence which might possibly be of use to them in 
the aggregate. It was a good sign, that though her 
conduct was a continual reflection upon theirs, she 
was always welcome to the splendid chaos of Magog 
Villa* Each of the sisters by turns, according to the 
laws of primogeniture, extended her a hand as she 
entered, leaving an ardent facsimile impression. 

"Pray excuse our receiving you, my dear Miss 
Sydney, in this domesticated manner," said Mrs. 
Magog, who habitually received her visitors with an 
apology ; " the Miss Magogs have been looking over 
their evening-dress department prior to the ball in 
aid of the Christian mission to the gold-diggers in 
California, so we are sitting here not liking to put the 
drawing-rooms in dishabille, as I may say." 

The eveniDg-dress department, consisting of several 
hundred yards of flounces, completely occupied the 
chairs and tables, a cerise taffeta and a gold brocade 
politely vacating their places for Lucy's accommoda- 
tion. 

" Does your papa subscribe to the mission, Lucy ?" 
inquired Miss Magog. 
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" I don't think papa knows there is such a mission," 
answered Lucy ; " but you are aware that he does not. 
approve of charity balls and bazaars, he gives all 
these contributions through the church." 

" Ah, but that is so Romish," said Mrs. Magog ; 
" it is exactly like the doctrine of purgatory, and 
paying the priests to pray for one's soul." 

Lucy did not perceive the resemblance, but she 
was too polite to say so, she therefore turned the 
conversation again to the ball, aware that till the 
subject was fully discussed, it would be impossible to 
lead the Miss Magogs any further. " And is the ball 
to be here, in Lee Sutton ?" she inquired. 

" Yes, at the Crown Hotel," replied Miss Magog, 
" under the patronage of the Count of San Francisco, 
the richest nobleman in the world, who has lately 
come down for the benefit of his health ; surely you 
must have noticed him, Lucy, though you are so un- 
observant — a most interesting, elegant, distinguished- 
looking foreigner." 

" Exactly that," said the youngest sister. 

The silence of Miss Belinda had the effect of some- 
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thing left out in a chorus. Lucy glanced towards 
her involuntarily, and was surprised at her unusually 
heightened colour. 

" Then I suppose you expect a brilliant evening," 
she continued, willing to talk off the subject hand- 
somely, especially as she had come to ask a favour, 
and felt grateful in advance. 

" We think so," said Miss Magog. 

" We think so," said Miss Belinda. 

" We think so," said Miss Maria. 

"And are there families enough in Lee Sutton to 
furnish supporters to a charity ball ?" asked Lucy. 

"The Count's immense interest in fashionable 
society will do a great deal," said Mrs. Magog, in a 
more than usually refined tone. " No doubt some of 
his great Mends in town will support him on this 
occasion, as we have done in our humble way by 
taking twenty guinea tickets." 

" I thought it was the mission to California you 
wanted to support," said Lucy, innocently. 

" Oh, of course that is very interesting," said Miss 
Magog, studying the harmony of colour, not very 
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scientifically, in a robe of sky blue, and a scarf of rose 
colour. 

" Very interesting," said the fair Belinda nervously, 
" the Count's principal estates lie there." 

" Very interesting !" said Miss Maria abstractedly, 
her attention monopolised by a satin shoe, which would 
have accommodated either of Cinderella's sisters. 

" I never doubted your kind feeling, nor your wish 
to serve the unfortunate," observed Lucy, "and know 
before I begin the story I am going to tell you, that 
it will interest you almost as much as it did me." 

" We have no doubt of it," said Miss Magog, for 
self and sisters. 

Thus encouraged, Lucy narrated her tale, and very 
charmingly she told it, and every word went to the 
heart of one person present, for their brother Clement 
had entered the Miss Magogs' sanctuary, with some 
idea of assuaging their rage for strong colours, which 
often, and especially on occasions when his three tall 
sisters appeared engrande tenue, had jarred his notions 
of propriety as much as taste. 

In this short narrative Lucy had several times 
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named " the "Warehouse," for so Mr. Magog desig- 
nated the premises where he had amassed a fortune 
by furnishing on "inconceivably low terms," as he 
daily advertised, " ready made linen, wholesale, re- 
tail, and for exportation." She had introduced 
Nelly as one of the young girls who worked at the 
warehouse, and she finally begged them all to in- 
tercede for her re-engagement at their father's ware- 
house. In the high path whereon the Miss^Magogs 
assayed to walk, this warehouse was always a 
stumbling block. They continually fell over it in 
their ambitious progress. They shuddered at its 
name, and now, like a magic talisman, recalling the 
fairy gift of some temporary regality, or brief felicity, 
Lucy, by a word, had changed the scene from the 
glittering ball room of the Grown Hotel — the richly- 
tinted dream of splendid dresses, and the aristocratic 
homage of the Court of San Francisco — into the 
working-day vulgarity of a manufactory for shirts, 
and other simia, with rows of pale women and 
weak-eyed children, meekly working their way to 
the grave — the human machinery of Mr. Magog's 
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cheap establishment, kept in constant motion by the 
vigilance of an overseer, hideous with brief authority, 
with the face of a ruffian, and— only the heart of 
a hireling. If Dante could have known Mr. Magog, 
he would have been promoted to an epic character, 
and lived for ever in the darkest shades of the 
Inferno. 

The Miss Magogs' countenances fell simultaneously. 
It would be impossible for three young ladies to 
look more disconcerted. They were literally struck 
dumb. 

" We never interfere with Mr. Magog in matters 
of business," interposed Mrs. Magog, coming, with 
true maternal instinct, to the relief of her family. 
" It is only as a private gentleman, in the domesti- 
cated recesses of this Villa, that we are associated 
with him, Miss Sydney." 

Lucy was so surprised at the utter want of sense 
exhibited in this absurd harangue, that for a moment 
she was infected by the prevailing speechlessness. 
Her simplicity was, however, generally too much for 
the worldliness of Magog Villa. 
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" It surely would not infringe upon the rule to 
induce him to do a deed of charity/' she said " and 
it would he truly this, to take the poor child hack. 
Will not you venture to ask him, Miss Magog ? Will 
not you, Belinda ?" 

" I admit, Lucy/' answered the last-named young 
lady, who was fond of the circulating library, " that 
it is a most interesting incident. Your meeting the 
child in the meadow ; the scene being laid in the 
country, your being alone, and not having break- 
fasted !" 

" The interest," said Lucy, " consists, I think, in 
the child, so early earning her scanty livelihood, the 
extreme destitution of her brother and herself, and, 
above all, in their being homeless and friendless 
orphans." 

" We think so !" said the other sisters, wishing to 
say something. 

"Then you will intercede with your papa?" in- 
quired Lucy, earnestly. 

Miss Magog saw that she must face her situation. 
" My dear Lucy," she exclaimed, " you have heard 
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what mamma has said ; I may add, what otherwise 
I should never have revealed, that a resolution of 
papa's once taken, like ' the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, altereth not.' " 

"Just like Napoleon Bonaparte, upon whom the 
line was first written !" added the intelligent Mrs. 
Magog. 

"We must try something else, then," answered 
Lucy, with regret. "Mamma will do her best, 
and speak to her friends besides. I daresay, Be- 
linda, as the Count of San Francisco is so charita- 
ble, he will help these poor children, if he hears of 
them." 

" Good gracious, Lucy !" exclaimed the three Miss 
Magogs, in an excited manner. "We hope you 
won't go parading the 'Warehouse ' about among our 
private connections." 

"I have no such thought," said Lucy. " I have 
but mentioned it incidentally, I believe ; but I suppose 
there is no mystery about it, it is very well known, I 
am sure ; your papa wishes it to be so, and advertises 
it daily in the papers." 
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"Really, Lucy, you would provoke a saint!" 
cried one of the much disturbed young ladies. 

"Lucy is fast becoming a saint herself!" said 
another. 

" Thank you," replied Lucy, quietly, " but I know 
that is far from the truth; however, I do hope I shall 
never provoke one." 

"I must say, Miss Sydney, you go a great deal too 
far for a good Protestant," interposed Mrs. Magog, 
with her usually fortunate train of comparisons. " It 
is just like a hermit, or a nun, to run wandering about 
the world, picking up dirty children and getting them 
provided for." 

" They are very clean, ma'am, although they are so 
poor ; that interested me,' 9 said Lucy. 

" At any rate you met them miscellaneously and 
peradventure !" replied Mrs. Magog, growing elo- 
quent ; " and no lady would take even a servant into 
her house without a twelve month's character, even 
if she was so liberal as not to say, 'No Irish need 
apply."' 

Lucy sighed. Mamma, she thought, was too true a 
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prophet, and she rose to go ; yet, lest they should 
suppose she was offended, she gently made excuses 
for the briefness of her visit: "I have not seen my 
father to day, and I think he will have returned from 
town by the time I reach home." 

" Before you go, Lucy, you must help us with your 
opinion about our dresses for the California ball/ 9 
said the sisters, relapsing into fairy land. Lucy 
glanced at the costly apparel strewed around, and a 
shade crossed her fair young face, she thought of the 
poor little friendless sempstress, so heartlessly cast 
upon the world. 

"You know," she answered, recoiling from the 
very idea of assorting this gorgeous mass, " that I 
have no skill in such matters," and then, as her 
eyes caught the ill-chosen mixtures in the Misses Ma- 
gogs' hands, she felt it almost a duty to persuade 
them not to dress with such conspicuously bad 
taste, but she was really weary of the profusion and 
worldliness, which she felt rather than understood ; 
Magog Villa seemed like some heathen pagoda full 
of splendid trifles, and unhallowed idols. She longed 
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to get into the pure summer air, and among her 
favourite wild flowers. 

As Lucy left the Villa the Count of San Francisco 
entered it, a young gentleman with luxuriant mous- 
tachoes, and a toilet showy enough to charm even 
the Misses Magog. His right eye formed an ingenious 
case for his lorquette, a meritorious invention, which 
we only regret was not patented by the proprietor ; 
the Count's appearance was sufficiently equivocal; 
but Lucy put all down to the air of foreign 
distinction, which she had just heard extolled; 
admitting some mental comparisons, as "the rich- 
est nobleman in the world/ 9 passed on with an 
exaggerated style of salutation, very much in form of 
her own countrymen. 

Lucy had nearly completed her walk home, and 
was crossing the same meadow in which she had 
met Nelly in the morning, when a quick Btep ad- 
vanced rapidly near her, and in a [few minutes she 
found herself joined by Clement Magog. He had 
been so silent a listener to her conversation with his 
sisters, that she had almost forgotten he was in the 
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room. She knew liim much less than the other 
members of his family, Clement having naturally 
been more from home, both in his school-boy days 
and in his subsequent pursuits and amusements ; he 
was a thoughtless, but well disposed young man, on 
whom the vapid conversation of his sisters had often 
wrought the good effect of driving him to books for 
society. Lucy felt some surprise at his joining her, 
but she supposed at first, that it had happened ac- 
cidentally, or that Clement was going to pay a 
visit to her father. But young Magog, if he was 
often thoughtless, when he gave himself the trouble, 
thought aright. He had been impressed by Lucy's 
earnest story, and if it had won any charm in his 
eyes from her graceful manner, and personal attrac- 
tiveness, this fact but deepens the moral I would 
illustrate of woman's power in her social position, 
and of her sacred obligation to use it for good. 

" I have overtaken you to hear more of the little 
girl you are interesting yourself about, Miss Sydney, 
and to offer my assistance,' 9 said the young man, 
kindly, " in whatever views you have about her." 
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"Thank you," replied Lucy, glad to find that the 
whole race of the Magogs had not been horn without 
a heart. " I think for the present it would he de- 
sirable to get her, if possible, engaged in the " 

" Warehouse," suggested Clement, smiling. "I 
fear that would not be a desirable plan." 

" You think, I suppose, that your father could not 
be prevailed on to have her re-admitted V 9 asked Lucy 
sorrowfully. 

" 1 think he might ; but," said the young man, 
hesitating, and a flush crossing his face, "these 
work-room warehouses are not — not — I grieve to say, 
what we could wish,. that is, not healthy employment 
for a child ; the hours are very long, Miss Sydney." 

" Indeed ;" said Lucy, " I was not aware of that. 
It is a serious consideration. I knew the earnings 
were small, but I think employment of any sort is 
independence, and better than the reverse." 

" This is not. It is frightful !" said the work- 
contractor's son. " For God's sake do nothing, Miss 
Sydney, that can get her back to it again." 

"Then will you come home with me and talk 
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about it to mamma ? Papa, I daresay, is there too, 
and will be glad to see you," said Lucy. 

" No, thank you," replied Clement, stung by one 
of the most fearful of human emotions, shame for a 
parent. " You are within sight of the cottage, and I 
will say good-bye ; and Miss Sydney," he added, as 
he took her hand at parting//' I am indebted to you 
for being able to do an act of justice very easily ; you 
must let me give a weekly stipend for Nelly's present 
support." 

He wished to ask her not to make this arrangement 
known to his father, but there was a childish ingenu- 
ousness in her upturned face, that made him falter ; 
and he left her without doing so. 

It was the second lesson she had unconsciously 
taught him that day. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



THE CONTRAST. 



As Lucy approached the cottage, which . at present 
she called home, and which already was associated 
with so many happy hours and intellectual pleasures, 
her light steps involuntarily quickened, and a sense 
of grateful happiness went up from her young heart 
with the perfume of the flowers exhaling their even- 
ing sacrifice. As she passed up the winding garden 
and darted gaily through the open French window, 
Mrs. Sydney was conscious of a similar emotion. As 
Lucy looked around the well-arranged apartment, the 
graceful harmony of its character struck her forcihly, 
although intending no invidious comparisons. The 
simple furniture, the few good pictures, the choice 
aad various hooks that covered the tables; the 
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musical instruments for use, not show ; the vases fresh 
filled by her mother since the sun had set, in expecta- 
tion of her father's return. "Dear, dear mamma," 
said Lucy. 

She was very sorry to learn, that during her ab- 
sence, much offence had been given by Watty's unso- 
phisticated manner of diverting himself after a short 
interval of restraint and propriety. Mrs. Sydney 
said the least on the subject. In the eyes of the cook 
he was committed past appeal. She energetically 
prophesied that " He would come to no good." The 
housemaid, invariably more good-tempered than the 
cook, contented herself with declaring that " She was 
morally certain the boy was possessed," and they 
were Hnanimous in their charge, whatever mysterious 
wickedness might be concealed in it, that he had been 
" playing Mag's diversions." This dire disgrace had 
fallen upon Watty, in consequence of his propensity 
to gymnastic experiments. He had run up the walls 
of the cottage and walked round the roof; he had 
scaled the chimneys, and performed " St. Vitus's 
dance," the cook said, on the parapet nearest her 
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window, and all in the most ungrateful manner after 
the " most beautifullest breakfast," she added, which 
she had given him, little thinking how he was going 
" to turn round upon her immegently." She had done 
all in her power to get him " sent packing," as she 
called it, though his entire deficiency of anything to 
pack would have been a serious obstacle, even if Mrs. 
Sydney had not desired, after an exhortation to better 
conduct, that he should remain. Nelly had given 
more satisfaction, and had quite won the heart of the 
housemaid by begging to make her an apron. 

Lucy was a little disheartened; she asked her 
mother to what she attributed Watty's reckless 
manners. 

" To his having lived almost as wildly as a Bed 
Indian, or a Bedouin in the Sahara/' said Mrs. Sydney. 
" Watty is a London savage, Lucy, a curious com- 
mentary upon our super-civilization." 

" And had my lot been cast on such a desolate 
way, what might I have been, mother ?" 

"Only God can tell, for you might never have 
heard His Word, my child." 
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Lucy told her mother how her visit to Magog Villa 
had sped, and how Clement had overtaken her, and 
how he wished to befriend Nelly. Mrs. Sydney was 
pleased with this account of Clement ; his sisters had 
said and done just what she expected of them; and 
while they were discussing the subject, Mr. Sydney 
returned from towi*. 

How joyful is the re-union of a family whom duty 
has separated for a short interval f "With what a 
gush of pure and ever-fresh delight the husband and 
father, who has toiled all day in some dusky counting- 
house or gloomy office, for those at home, resting 
calmly and trustfully on his exertions, is welcomed 
back by them ! How bright, with the rays of the 
angel still hovering over the ruins of the ancient 
Eden, is the sunshine of home ! 

It was a pleasant thing to look into the parlour of 
"Woodside Cottage ; there was reality in the gladness 
there ; the tones and words of kindness and affection, 
the smiles, the happiness, were all real. All those 
iindefinable nothings which together determine the 
whole cast of domestic intercourse, whether for rest 
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and peace or discontentment and regret, mingling so 
perfectly that it would be as easy to make a chemical 
analysis of the hues of the rainbow as to separate 
them one by one, or to say in words what they con- 
sist of. A complete sympathy in spiritual objects is 
necessarily the strongest bond of union, and next, upon' 
ideal ones. Mr. Sydney met in his leisure hours an 
intelligent and intellectual companion in his wife, 
and, though she habitually looked up to him, he never 
thought of looking down on her, but considered her 
upon a perfect mental equality with himself. In a % 
Christian home there is always to be found gentleness, 
humility, hospitality; that charming mixture of 
courtesy and dignity which men of the world badly 
imitate with the hollow counterfeit they call high 
breeding. 

There was much to be heard. Those trifles brought 
home half carelessly, half carefully, as people bring 
home wild violets from the woods, or shells and mine- 
rals from the shore — things that have neither scent 
nor value, yet are received with favour by those who 
remain at home. Mrs. Sydney had many friends in the 
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neighbourhood of her husband's office, from which some 
of the first works of the day had issued. This was her 
actual home, for they were merely spending some of 
the summer months at Lee Sutton, and she listened 
with animation to the local movements and details of 
the parish, the rector of which was one of their most 
valued friends, and Lucy's face grew brighter an<I 
brighter as she heard the news of her accustomed 
dwelling place, and mingled her questions and her 
lively comments in the gay conversation ; nor were 
graver topics wanting — to whom are they, except the 
habitual trifler ? — himself the gravest topic to be found. 
It was not wonderful that Mr. Sydney was, as his 
wife had affectionately said, never angry, nor that he 
regarded with justified pride a home fulfilling all his 
wishes, and where he brought his chosen friends and 
even strangers whom he thought the courtesy might 
gratify, without meeting grave looks, or having 
dismal apprehensions of a house out of Jorder. 
Being, as we have said, a publisher of eminence, the 
society met beneath his roof was, in fact, the best to 
be found, persons of the highest eminence or talent ; 
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for it does not always follow that these terms are 
synonyms. The man with his cosmopolitan fame, or 
the prestige of his aristocratic name, the " great cele- 
brities," as the French taught us to say, and the un- 
heard voices, some perhaps destined to be future tones 
in the universe, the young poet, with nothing but his 
genius, hewing his way with h is : single arm. through 
the ranks above him, met there on the same footing ; 
many a poor author, probably doubly poor in wit as 
well as fortune, forgot his drudgery and humiliation 
in the genial atmosphere of kindness and respect, 
forgot that he must coin the humble produce of his 
brain for his next day's maintenance till he went 
back to his mean and sombre lodging, disenchanted 
before he reached the second flight of stairs. Of an 
extensive publisher it is not unfair to predicate that 
he must become a definitely good or bad individual ; 
it increases the experience of human nature to traffic 
with, it in a manner, as he must do, so much, that it 
must enlarge the mind too, if it does not contract it. 
A spectator in the centre of one man's fiercest strug- 
gles — for his intellectual rights— often, alas, con- 
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jointly for his daily bread! — watching the earnest 
and the gifted fighting against hopeless odds, the 
weary persevering, the proud spirit-broken, the suc- 
cessful succeeding too late, with the consciousness 
of power upon his part, of large responsibility, often 
in the midst of this strife of human passions, holding 
the issue, as it were, in the hollow of his hand ; — we 
believe of such a man's feelings, that if they do not 
learn to sympathise, they very soon will harden. 

Mr. Sydney had been what is called a fortunate 
man, but he had realised success not more by supe- 
rior intelligence and energy than by liberal conduct, 
and Christian principles. There was not a blemish 
on the many years during which he had been im- 
mersed in his vocation. He had been the judicious 
and liberal patron of genius, and had shortened by 
many a burning struggle the advent of fame to more 
than one distinguished writer. 

Lucy was very desirous to have her father's com- 
ments, suggestions, and sanction, in how far she 
might follow her wishes with regard to Nelly, for she 
wished to teach her, and through his assistance to 
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9 

procure a similar benefit for the offending Watty. 
Mrs. Sydney, however, begged that Lacy would let 
her father dine before she commenced so lengthened 
a narrative. The twilight was throwing its first 
shadow through the open window, whither they had 
drawn to watch down the lingering light that vanishes 
so slowly, so liquidly, into the deepening horizon, in 
the latter days of summer, as Lucy, looking up 
from her low seat beside him towards her father's 
face, told her pure thoughts of love and pity, with 
that graceful impression of the heart upon them which 
seems to be the especial charm of simple and earnest 
natures, for neither intellect nor art can impart or 
imitate 'its peculiar character. Lucy talked to her 
father with unreserved affection ; she leaned, as it 
were, upon his heart with the equal love and reverence 
which in this most sacred bond of earthly feeling 
symbolizes the great spiritual one of Humanity. She 
felt, without entering into any conscious arrangement 
of sentiments utterly spontaneous, that he was wise 
and good, and also that he was gentle and indulgent, 
not more able to guide her aright than anxious to 
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make her happy, and that when he denied or re- . 
stricted her wishes, it was because he could only by 
so doing ensure this chief end. Thus she never mis- 
trusted him, nor thought anything hard that he re- 
quired. 

" How happy I am, my own Lucy," said her father, 
when she brought her petition to a full stop, " that 
I so seldom have the pain of refusing your desires. 
Now, if instead of your present request you had 
asked me for a rainbow of gauzes, to go with your 
fair friends the Miss Magogs to a Missionary Ball, I 
should have been compelled to say no, though you 
look so trustfully up for yes." 

" And now, dear Papa, you do not say no to me, 
trustfully looking up for yes ?" 

He did not, he kissed her smilingly, and clasped 
her fondly in his arms, and while she thanked him, 
he silently thanked God. 

He was indeed most happy ; the germ of goodness 
he had himself so anxiously fostered in her gentle 
but earnest mind was expanding into the fairest 
blossom which springs upon the soil of the soul, 
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human love ! Sincere in his Christian profession he 
admitted no temporising with its solemn claims ; from 
these [he admitted no person possessed of reason to 
he exempt. He considered every baptized child 
pledged to endure for Christ, that the cross upon each 
forehead is the invisible signature, witnessing con- 
stantly againBt neglected responsibilities. He had 
told Lucy from a child, to what a Christian is bound, 
constant service for Christ, that faith without works 
is dead ; he had taught her that she must be ready 
to do her part when the time came, and he rejoiced 
to find so soon the result he had looked onward to, 
with prayer to God. He had taught her that alms- 
giving, though strictly included in the term works, 
did not by any means stand for the term generally ; 
that charity, a comprehensive and unlimited idea, 
is love, and that love is the fulfilling of the law ; 
thus once, when a little child, she had been asked 
how many commandments there are, she had an- 
swered: "Ten from Mount Sinai, and one from 
Mount Calvary — the new commandment, that we 
love one another." Lucy still walked in the king- 
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dom of Heaven, with the mind of a little child, re- 
ceiving all Scripture with the literal faith which 
begins where the philosophizing student ends his 
journey. Simplicity is, after all, the safest exponent 
of revelation. The illumination of the heart is 
stronger than that of the head. 

It was scarcely more the result of her careful 
education than of her own intelligent perceptions, 
which made Lucy know that God, in vouchsafing 
to her the privileges of capacity, instruction, health 
— the inestimable blessing of His church's com- 
munion would require a Christian use of them — 
that this election of grace brought with it a more 
serious responsibility than a merely personal applica- 
tion. She saw that if she would be chosen, as well 
as called, she must diligently labour to do good — 
humbly, meekly, silently, secretly as much as pos- 
sible, but really. For, in the Scripture doctrine of 
Christ's universal atonement, no shadow of a hold 
exists for the building up of Solifidian theories. A 
fruitless faith is a dead tree. 

Our Lord, when He took man's nature, became 
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eminently man's example, and united the most un- 
bounded benevolence with the most extraordinary 
personal activity in illustrating it. In the church 
which He founded, man discovered himself a free 
agent. This proves that more was expected of him 
than before, not that in future he had nothing to 
do but believe. In fact, when our Lord said that 
" His yoke was easy, and His burden light," He was 
most probably addressing Himself to the humbler 
Jews, worn spiritually down, weary and heavy laden 
with cumbrous observances, with forms and customs 
from which all spirit had departed, such as those 
which in another place He spoke of as "heavy 
burdens, and grievous to be borne ;" reproaching the 
scribes for lading men with them, though they them- 
selves " would not touch them with one' of their 
fingers ;" for the service of Christ is, in a temporal 
sense, not easy, and so He has repeatedly told us. 
Every servant of His must take up his Cross, in some 
sort. Every virgin, who would not be shut out, 
must be wise, and ready. He who was among men 
as he that serves, who taught in the streets, in the 
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deserts, and from ships, throughout a nation, does 
not expect men to sit idle in a Christianity of good 
wishes, or only busy in selfish personality. The 
rest which He promised in the context of the passage 
I have referred to, is spiritual rest, the rest of a con- 
tented conscience ; the peace which passeth under- 
standing, given to those who seek for it with strong 
endeavour, with constant striving, by the practice of 
temporal and spiritual works of mercy. 

When Mr. Sydney rang for lights, he desired that 
Watty and Nelly might be sent to him, as, though 
he knew too much of man's various history, and had 
read too deeply " the annals of the poor " from life, 
to find any improbability in the circumstances he had 
been listening to ; he thought, before he fully sanc- 
tioned Lucy's intentions, it would be right to make 
his own opinions upon the objects of them. 

So Nelly closed her holiday with this introduction, 
and came, shy, and trembling, and confused, after the 
lessons of ceremony which had been propounded to 
her in the kitchen ; indeed, these admonitions had 
not been without an effect upon the less impres- 
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eionable nature of Watty, who looked in consequence 
more awkward and sullen than ever. Poor Watty 
made no very prepossessing figure as he stood against 
the wall, darting his furtive glances sidewise into the 
room, with no distinct consciousness of why he was 
there, nor indeed of anything, except a general one 
of his own and Nelly's innocence whether the gentle- 
man was a magistrate, and in that case their natural 
enemy, or no. When, however, Mr. Sydney, advan- 
cing towards the table where lights had been placed, 
turned his penetrating eyes upon the spot where 
Watty appeared endeavouring to retreat into the 
wall, and kindly asked some prefaratory question of 
the uncouth figure, so little attractive in outward 
details, its whole demeanour suddenly underwent a 
change; an appearance of surprise and intelligence 
relieved the dogged consternation upon Watty's 
features, who, presently forgetting his recently re- 
ceived hints of behaviour, advanced, grinning, to the 
centre of the apartment, inquiring in an easy and 
friendly manner into the state of Mr. Sydney's 
health. 
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As the rough-looking youth stood in contact with 
the light, the gentleman addressed reciprocated in 
some degree the sense of recognition, though of 
where he had met Watty, and under what circum- 
stances, he had a very confused recollection. Mean- 
while Watty stood with the air that confidently says, 
" I thought I should surprise you." 

" Have you and I met before, my lad ?" said Mr. 
Sydney, slowly recovering the particulars of the 
occasion. 

"I expects we have," answered Watty. "Do 
you know Euston Square on a winter's morning ? Do 
you know Lord Mayor's day on Ludgate Hill ?" 

" It is as I thought," said Mr. Sydney, regarding 
Watty more and more attentively. "How was it 
that we met in Euston Square ?" 

" You was like the people that is hard up," replied 
Watty, laughing with remarkable enjoyment of his 
own wit ; " you hadn't no change that morning !" 

" I thought you were the lad who held my horse 
on that occasion," answered Mr. Sydney, a reflec- 
tion of Watty's vivacity exhibiting itself on his 
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countenance in a smile. " We met again, you say, on 
the ninth of November; what happened then ?" 

"You lost your handkercher in the crowd. It 
was quite accidental, only I happened to see the boy 
that took it. I couldn't see no one robbed, so even 
if you hadn't behaved handsome about Euston Square, 
I should have made him give it up, though that boy, 
in all other respects but the taking of gentlemen's 
handkerchers, and he wouldn't do that if he could 
get a living, is a friend of mine." 

The naivete' with which Watty' communicated 
this creditable fact might have excited a smile, but 
for the grave reflections which rose simultaneously, j 

Of Watty's personal integrity Mr. Sydney possessed 
the strongest evidence ; on the first of the rencontres 
adverted to, he had paid a poor boy with what he 
supposed to be a shilling for holding his horse during 
a brief morning visit to the house of a friend, not 
discovering that he had by mistake given a sovereign, 
till, with incredible trouble, Watty, the boy in ques- 
tion, found him out and returned it, receiving, as 
may be supposed, a liberal reward. At that time 
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Mr. Sydney had been struck by a direct, proof of 
honesty in a boy so circumstanced, and had entered 
into some inquiries with him, influenced by his wish 
to improve a condition which continually threatened 
the destruction of this moral superiority. Watty's 
vagrant propensities and ideas of independence had 
then baffled these kind intentions. Again Mr. 
Sydney entered into a similar investigation, endea- 
vouring to stimulate in Watty a desire of civilization, 
startled by all he heard, by the amount of consummate 
destitution of a large class of youthful outcasts evolved, 
struck by the courage and energy, the tact and re- 
source, exhibited in the way in which a boy like 
"Watty earned his daily bread — now bravely destined 
to be shared with Nelly — finding always in the midst 
of the poor boy's intellectual darkness the inestimable 
presence of the heart. 

Mr. Sydney was continually surprised and amused 
by the shrewd observations strongly rendered in 
Watty's colloquial idioms, and believed he discerned, 
notwithstanding his astonishing ignorance, the traces 
of superior ability ; he resolved, under all the circum- 
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stances, to take this boy into his employment, and fo 
give him opportunities of instruction at an evening 
school. The greatest obstacle to this benevolent plan 
was likely to be Watty himself. " I'd rather hold 
oases," said he. 

" You cannot earn a living in this way," answered 
Mr. Sydney mildly, " much less help your sister." 

" It's starving work, I knows." 

" And starving more like a dog than a man, my 
poor lad, you can know and learn nothing good for 
you to learn or know." 

" Would not you like to go to an evening school, 
Walter ?" asked Lucy, kindly. 

"Not I, I knows all I wants." 

"But there are things which men are born to 
learn," pursued Mr. Sydney ; " their duty towards 
God, and their duty towards one another, for instance." 

" I never did harm to no one," answered the prac- 
tical and demonstrative Watty, u never took a hand- 
kercher, however bad off I was." 

" Will you learn, Nelly ?" asked Lucy. 

" Oh, if I can, Miss," said Nelly, turning pale at 
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the dim and grand idea of learning. "I would do 
anything to please you." 

Mr. Sydney did not renounce Watty on account of 
his intractableness,, he even felt a confidence in him 
for the firmness with which he clung to his old 
labours, aware that it is such characters which take 
lasting impressions, he was therefore much pleased 
with his wife's kind wish to afford the hoy the trial 
of a few days of civilised life, after which it was 
agreed that, unless he really set his heart against it, 
he should he enrolled among the hoys employed at 
Mr, Sydney's place of business. 

Mrs. Sydney had already procured a temporary 
lodging with a poor widow well known to her, in the 
neighbourhood, for her two humble guests. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THB WAKING SOUL. 



A few days have passed. Lucy has entered upon 
her holy task. She has given to Kelly what Cadmus 
gave to Greece, the universal alphabet, and she has 
given her what the founder of Bceotia had not to give, 
the rudiments of revealed religion. She has told her 
how God made man, and how man dwelt in a garden 
called Eden utterly happy, how sin entered there* 
and man was happy no more. 

She has told her of the love of Jesus Christ the Son 
of God, who came down from Heaven to save the 
world; how He lived as a man among men who 
knew Him not ; how He suffered and died, nailed 
upon a cross. She has told her how He rose again, 
and ascended into Heaven, and how all who die must 

*1 
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rise again, to be happy for ever, where He is, or ever 
more miserable, where He is not. IJow those who 
are His are called by His name, and signed with His 
cross, and born again to a new life in the church, 
through water, and the Word, and that this is called 
Baptism ; and here she has paused, afraid to plunge 
Nelly too far into the depths of her wondrous faith, 
thankful to find her anxious to learn and able to re- 
member, and so far as she has told her she has repeated 
many times. Besides this, Lucy has read short passages 
from the Bible, such as she thinks may win the heart 
of Nelly ; how the Lord Jesus called children to Him ; 
how He laid His hands upon their heads ; how He took 
them up in His arms, and blessed them ; how He raised 
from death the ruler's daughter, just of Nelly's age; 
how He bade all men love children for His sake. 
And Nelly has meekly listened, thoughts full of awe 
and wonder which she does not understand, waking 
within her. 

But a stronger, or more marked, effect was manifest 
in Watty, at first an unwilling auditor on these occa- 
sions. Ill at ease, and weary of inactivity, he looked 
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like a newly-caged wood-pigeon, dashing itself with 
fruitless indignation against its bars. The windows 
in this early stage of "Watty's durance were his 
favourite positions : there he stood looking moodily 
out at the fair prospect ; the hills, and woods, and tall 
trees so pleasant to olimb, tantalizing him in the 
sunshine, longing vainly for freedom, and half-inclined 
to run away, if it was not for Nelly's sake ; but soon 
a change passed over his spirit, or rather, at the 
spiritual voice which began to call him, his soul 
awoke, as to tones it recognised mysteriously. The 
celestial story of the birth of man, presented to his 
apprehensions for the first time, must be met by no 
. calculable degree of fearful admiration. None of us, 
it is most likely, can remember when we heard it first ; 
as we held out our hands to the moon and the stars 
from our mother's arms, she probably began the 
divine recital. What its reception must be, ulterior 
to the date of reason, might suggest a volume of 
spiritual philosophy. It is to us a sealed and incon- 
ceivable episode in the History of the Soul — a psycho- 
logical secret to, whose solution we have neither 
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experience nor analogy to argue. We may suppose 
profound effects ensuing this high, and grand, and 
ancient revelation, this mighty epic of the soul and 
God. Senses steeped in an ecstacy of mysterious 
agitation, suspended with wonder, inflamed with 
kindling faith, disturbed with new-found eternity, or 
passionless with conscious divinity. At least, we 
know of a marvellous and consummate change, a spe- 
cial parallel of the ancient Adam rising from the earth 
in the beginning of days. The statue of clay alive 
with the Breath of God. 

Watty began with wonder, aware suddenly of the 
growing delight which excites a boy of strong and 
unawakened imagination, when, in ordinary circum- 
stances, he first hears the tales of the Thousand and 
One Nights, the Adventures of Chivalry, and the ro- 
mances of the Middle Ages. Involuntarily he slid from 
his post at the window, to a more convenient attitude 
of attention on the floof ; but when, by degrees, the 
beautiful and wondrous story of the soul attained 
completion ; when he saw what was lost recovered, 
in a diviner similitude, in a faultless pattern, " in the 
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fulness of the stature of Jesus Christ;" when he 
heard the miracle of love to which the sympathies of 
his untaught hut strong and grateful feelings vibrated 
with responsive faith, unlike King Agrippa, unlike 
many wise and learned as he, unlike many, alas, to 
whom the tale is as a household word — this boy was 
not only almost, but altogether, " persuaded to be a 
Christian." His first desire to learn to read was the 
consequence of his desire to read the Bible. In the 
meantime, his manners were modified insensibly, he 
grew more gentle and courteous. The fact is, that 
Watty, though ignorant, was prepared for the recep. 
tion of high truth by excellent natural qualities, and 
by a sort of intuitive moral principles. Lucy, at the 
first, had given him some wise advice about the way 
to spend Sunday, 

" I gets what I eats, and I lives by what I makes, 
so I have as good a right as any one to spend my Sun- 
days how I likes," Watty had answered very logically 
and grammatically. 

"But you ought to hearken to those who know 
better than you," suggested Nelly, gently. 
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" I don't think the young woman has a right for 
to go for to tell me what to do." 

" Oh, Watty, for shame," interrupted Nelly, deeply 
colouring ; " Miss Sydney is not a young woman, you 
know." And the genuine simplicity with which Nelly 
uttered this reproof, and the expression of stupid 
surprise with which Watty received it, were a comedy 
too much for Lucy's gravity. 

The little girl's superiority over her brother was 
manifested in many similar instances ; it was but the 
external refinement of a softer nature. Watty soon 
showed that he possessed the quality which we know 
by the name of mind. He understood what Lucy 
read, he could not, however, always express his own 
meaning ; his old vocabulary, in which he could utter 
his odd laconicisms with readiness and acuteness, 
afforded him no means of conveying his new-found 
intelligences. The difficulty with which his mind 
struggled into utterance, had something affecting in 
it. Sometimes tears came to Lucy's eyes ; she had 
not contemplated herself teaching Watty, except inci- 
dentally in .her lessons to Nelly during the short time 
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intervening before be went into her father's employ- 
ment ; but she now resolved, wherever he was, to 
give him all the help in her power. 

Lucy now devoted several of her leisure hours 
daily to teaching, and she found she often learnt as 
much as she taught ; she was surprised to find also 
that she[had scarcely less time than before, for, when 
well regulated, a day is long enough for duty, study, 
and pleasure. All Lucy lost was her country rambles, 
which she regretted the more as she was so soon to 
return to town, but, after a day or two, she almost 
made herself amends even for this : the surrounding 
fields were so quiet and solitary, that she had no 
dread of attracting curiosity, so she gave her lessons 
among them, and chose no inappropriate temple for 
such studies in the shade of a mighty beech, that had 
witnessed many a generation, centuried with years 
of human death, and storied — could it speak to tell 
them, with how many legends ? — none, probably, more 
beautiful than the fair young girl patiently teaching 
her two poor, humble pupils "the reason of the 
hope " she had shewn them. Perhaps, had a power 
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divine, as that Elisha sought of old, " opened the 
eyes," there might have been celestial watchers — 
angel bystanders. Who can say that the light and 
the sunshine never mingle in their daily mission to 
men, the smiles of seraphs ? 

To these children, who had never heard a book 
read, the beautiful stories with which Scripture 
abounds, and which, notwithstanding their poetical 
language and oriental imagery, are perfectly intelli- 
gible to the most unlettered reader — who had known 
no association but the approximation of evil, or the 
rough contact of unkindness — how heavenly sweet 
must the words of peace have seemed ! how divine 
and refreshing the waters miraculously struck from 
the rock ! Would God the rod of a Prophet would 
fall among us for this ! that the countless children 
around us with no knowledge of Christ, no hope of 
Heaven, no cross upon their foreheads, no house of 
prayer, might be taught and signed, and brought in 
troops before His fonts and altars. 

Kelly, the outcast child of Mr. Magog's juvenile 
purgatory, had escaped into the comparative paradise 
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of Lucy's especial service ; the little ragged, weep- 
ing loiterer of the field, neatly clothed, and daily im- 
proving in looks and health, learning the duties of 
her new employment with the magical inspirations 
of happiness, would hardly have been recognised. 
This arrangement did not seem in Lucy's eyes the 
least of her dear mother's indulgences. She had been 
from the first strongly attracted to poor Kelly, most 
probably by the powerful incitement of pity, but, 
Lucy thought, as much by the personal interest which 
her gentle manners and saddened looks imparted to 
her. 

Watty, too, was able, during his temporary sojourn, 
to make himself of use in Mrs. Sydney's household ; 
he became popular, even with the cook, for his ob- 
liging disposition and unchanging good nature. The 
widow where he lodged was in Watty's debt for 
many an unasked service. Naturally industrious 
,and active, he was always ready with a helping 
hand for any one who needed it. In his leisure in- 
tervals, when nobody wanted him, on the top of the 
largest tree conveniently adjacent, he would sit with 
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his new-found companion, a book, hammering cheer r 
fully through the drudgery of first lessons, imitating, 
between whiles, the sweet whistle of the blackcap, 
and the monotonous cry of the plover, with success 
which often imposed on many a passer-by, whose 
illusion Watty had the enjoyment of witnessing from 
his unseen retreat. No one thought of interfering 
with poor Watty's innocent eccentricities, everybody 
took an interest in his unwearied application ; the 
housemaid helped him in the evenings, and his old 
enemy, the cook, presented him with a new spelling- 
book, exemplifying her own studies in philology with 
the following inscription on the fly leaf:— 

Walter Evans^His boke 

from his missuses cook 

Lee Sutton 

and intending no daring piracy of the title of the 
village, any more than she meditated the composition 
of a distich. 

The bells rang gladly in Lee Sutton. It was the 
Sabbath morning, the day when there remaineth a 
rest for all men, and an especial rest " for the people of 
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God." Happy are they who have health, and op- 
portunities to join its holy services in their appointed 
house, to partake in its solemn joy with companies of 
fellow Christians, to taste continually of the bread 
and the wine it bringeth ! 

It was the Lord's day morning, the weekly Easter, 
when the soul breaks from the prison of the world, 
and mounts towards [heaven. Of how much does it 
bear the resemblance of the seventh day in the garden 
of Eden, and man new risen from the ground a living 
soul ! of the third day in the garden of Jerusalem, 
and Christ new risen from the grave a quickening 
spirit! 

It was the Lord's day morning, and the fair hamlet 
of Lee Sutton, like countless hamlets and villages, 
and towns, and cities throughout fair England, poured 
forth her tide of worshippers. By the highways, the 
cross-roads, the lanes, across the fields, up the long, 
straggling, old-fashioned street, they came, singly, in 
companies, matrons by their husbands* sides, with 
gravely-joyful faces, " old men and maidens, young 
men and children," all pressing onward to the gate of 
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heaven. A fairer sight the summer sunlight never 
looks upon. What, though in every heart is not the 
same pure love, high faith, true motive, though some 
be missed upon the way (the renders of Christ's 
seamless garment), let us look steadfastly towards 
the east, the ever-risen hope is there, the dawn 
already of the perfect day when one pure Christian 
church shall rear its sacred walls on those fair orient 
plains, and "the sea's utmost parts" shall wash its 
western towers, and the beams of the day-spring shall 
shine upon it, and the rays of the morning-star hallow 
its altar. Then shall " all the tribes of the earth " 
kneel as brethren, and one voice of praise, one prayer 
of faith, go up as r a clear harmony, as a cloud of 
sweet incense to the skies. Ezekiel's vision of the 
holy waters. 

Kelly and Walter, hand in hand, with slow and 
silent feet, crossed the threshold of the house of 
God for the first time ; a new emotion, which they 
did not understand, made the heart of each beat 
quicker as they stood in the broad and empty aisle. 
The beautiful structure, preserving, after various 
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aggressions of evil times, its eclesiastical propriety of 
architecture in the Gothic pillars, the rich tracery, 
the hanging roof and tesselated pavement, the ex- 
quisitely fretted altar, and the painted windows, 
had a majesty solemn and solemnizing, a lofty and 
spiritual fitness comprehended by their newly- 
awakened perceptions, and felt with the power and 
reality of first impressions. Nevertheless they were 
startled, as it were by some magnificent dream, and 
marvelled at being allowed to remain, for they could 
not overcome their old sense of debasement, and they 
looked timidly for Lucy's glance of reassurance, but 
she was kneeling, praying with all her soul for them ; 
they caught instead, the sight of the cross upon the 
altar, and the spell broke in a moment ; fixing their 
eyes upon it, and their hands still clasped in one 
another, they sunk upon their knees, repeating the 
little prayer Lucy had taught them. The sign of 
the Son of Man was hailed by these poor and lowly 
children, all unbaptized as they were, with true re- 
generate instincts; "meek and lowly," they drew 
near it as at the sound of some gentle invitation, love 
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casting out fear — its own heavenly exorcism. Oh ! 
sign of hope ! Oh ! sight most lovely to the eyes,! 
Beautiful, solemn cross; signature of Jesus! The 
soul thou truly touchest thrills with divine pain, 
with the communion of suffering, and the foretaste 
of glory; sees in thee a link which fastens it to 
Christ for ever. 

Nelly and Watty could not read ; they could only 
join in the ritual with their hearts. Still they prayed 
earnestly, believing God was present, every moment 
fresh life waking, and pentecostal gleams falling upon 
them as they " heard the Word." They ceased to be 
strangers and aliens. They had passed from death 
unto life, lowly kneeling in their place among the 
poor. " Blessed are the poor," said the Lord Jesus ; 
waiting meekly in our aisles is many a saint. The 
humble weeds of poverty gently making way for us, 
swept hastily or scornfully aside by the costly apparel 
of vanity or pride, have sometimes, perhaps, already 
been transfigured into raiment " white and glistering." 
\mong that lowly, unheeded crowd, sitting without, 
are worn and patient faces, from which God's own 
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hand shall wipe the tears. Thence comes the widow's 
mite, cast in with rich men's gifts. There are the 
Annas, the Marthas, the Magdalens. There waits 
Lazarus, the outcast of the rich. There sat the Greek 
woman, whose faith saved her child ; the poor fisher- 
men, " unlearned and ignorant," chosen to be " wit- 
nesses," " apostles," " evangelists." " God chose the 
poor of this world," let us be careful how we 
reject, despise, forsake them. Blessed are the poor ! 
theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. 

That night was Watty's last at Lee Sutton; the 
morning following he was to accompany Mr. Sydney 
to town, to enter, now not unwillingly, upon his new 
employment. Nelly and he stood together, looking 
silently upward at the resplendent heavens, no longer 
to them a magnificent picture, one of the rare visions 
of the beautiful creatures so poor and lowly knew, 
but the azure shadows of the eternal Future, the lu- 
minous depths of immortality. 

The glorious sight became a radiant mist in Nelly's 
gaze, dim with the coming parting. 

" We shall never part there," said Watty, wiping 
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her eyes, and opening his new-found treasures for 
her comfort. " There we shall forget how poor we 
have been, and the thought of hunger and work will 
melt in that light, like snow ; the things above us 
now will then be beneath our feet, just as that starry 
sky is the roof of this world, but it is only the floor 
of that, Nelly." 

Poor Watty's epigrammatic peculiarities with a new 
theme I The true philosophy of consolation was re- 
vealed already to the waking souL 
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CHAPTER VI. 



AW "INTEBIOB. 



Mb. Magog sat opposite to a luxurious breakfast, to 
which many parts of the world had, or were said to 
have, contributed ; the ox, whose tongue, in a state of 
savory preservation, offered itself with silent eloquence 
to discriminating taste, was asserted to have been a 
native of Russia; the ham had hung, like one of 
Rubens', in the interior of a Flemish kitchen. In 
some fair, blue, Caledonian loch, the haddoek, white 
as the napkin it rested on, had leaped and flashed in 
the sun ; and cherry-lipped maidens, in our own de- 
licious western provinces, had prepared the butter 
and the cream. 

Mr. Magog sat beside this luxurious breakfast ; let 
it not be supposed that he sat idle, he did excellent 
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justice to his own hospitality with no apparent pre- 
judice towards any country, but patronizing the pro- 
duce of each in turn with a cosmopolitan spirit, and 
a prodigality truly wonderful, which contributed in 
.the long run a handsome item in his doctor's income, 
and gave to himself the appearance of a man living 
under an imminent apoplexy. 

This profusion was served with the sort of slatternly 
costliness, in which the ladies of Magog Villa indulged 
behind the scenes. Fragmentary specimens of rich 
china, mingled with hasty supplemental additions of 
common fabrics, a coarse table-cloth, and spoons of 
all sizes. The new-made gentlewoman cleaves fondly 
to her cheap substitutes "for common use," and 
hoards, with curious economy, her household trea- 
sures for the moth and rust. Thus, although it was 
a fact, and a fact which she imparted to all her ac- 
quaintance, that Mrs. Magog had three tea-urns, a 
silver, a metal, and a bronze ; Bhe used a tea-kettle 
in what she termed "dishabille," not to secure boiling 
water, but with some abstract idea of saving, not very 
definite even to herself, but which might have re- 
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suited from a dutiful reference to Mr. Magog's senti- 
ments, with whom the verb " to save " was worth all 
other verbs, except the verb " to make." Curl papers, 
and other indications of a hasty toilette, so completely 
metamorphosed the Misses Magog, whose morning 
abandon threatened a commensurate revenge of full 
dress in the evening, that the Count of San Francisco 
would have had some difficulty in recognising even 
the fair Belinda, as, like her famous namesake, she 
sipped bohea on this occasion. An unoccupied ob- 
server might have discovered in this young lady an 
evident amount of nervous trepidation^ She turned 
very red and very pale alternately, started at every 
sound, exhibited strong spasmodic symptoms, and 
poured the cream into the sugar basin, a degree of 
preoccupation which could hardly be accounted for 
even by the absorbing character of the Anglo-Parisian 
novel which lay open beside her. The subject in 
discussion was, indeed, still more engrossing. It 
was twofold, namely, the postponement of the ball in 
aid of the funds for the mission to California, which 
it was the Count's opinion ought to be celebrated on a 
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larger scale than was possible in a rural district 
like Lee Sutton, and which was to take place in 
London with a magnificence befitting its important 
object, as soon as fresh arrangements could be made 
—•the Count obligingly held over the subscriptions 
in the interim ; and the Misses Magog, though disap- 
pointed, were also elated, superadditions of gauzes 
and tissues being already in progress — and secondly, 
the expected visit of this noble foreigner to Magog 
Villa, that very evening, in a friendly, unceremonious 
manner, merely to meet Mr. Magog, who, by a re* 
markable fatality, he had hitherto always missed* 
In these familiar terms Mrs. Magog, having ordered 
a supper of five courses, endeavoured to subdue the 
grandeur of an event, which, like the splendour of the 
captive Zenobia, really overwhelmed her with its 
weight. 

If they had not been so occupied with the produce, 
foreign and domestic, on the table cloth, with their 
own thoughts, in short, with themselves, some 
member of the party would certainly have remarked, 
that at each mention of the Count of San Francisco, 
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a crimson flash swept over Belinda's face, and that, 
to descend in the argument, she did not eat her break- 
fast. The trio was quite broken ; only two voices 
repeated the praises of the Count; elegant, noble, 
distinguished, were becoming common adjectives at 
Magog Villa. 

" It certainly," said Mr. Magog, who, if it could be 
possible for any person to be more intensely vulgar than 
his wife, achieved the possibility — " It certainly," 
said Mr. Magog, whose grammar was in some respects 
peculiar, " seem unfortunate that I have never yet had 
the honour of meeting the Count, so very desirous 
as I am of his acquaintance. It look like a fatality 
so often as I have missed him." ] 

" Just like cross questions and crooked answers," 
suggested Mrs. Magog, playfully, and with her usual 
conversational success. " But you will see him this 
time for certain," she added, trembling as "the 
coming event cast its shadow before." 

"I shall be very proud indeed. It will be a 
crowning honour to Magog Villa, and I am happy to 
think the place is fit to see him in. It seems like 
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forming great connexion," pursued this enlightened 
man, " which I believe I have a good right to do, 
for I could buy and sell those that do do it. I can 
give my girls what will make them worth having ; 
they are fine girls when they are dressed, and there's 
no reason why they should not be Countesses per- 
haps,*' and here Mr. Magog, who had strode over more 
honest men's heads from a mean dwelling in Black- 
friars, to Magog Villa, strode into the Peerage ; and 
here Miss Belinda Magog threw the contents of her 
tea-cup into her brother Clement's lap. As the cup 
was nearly empty, and as Clement was very good 
tempered with his sisters, this misfortune was not so 
serious as might have been expected. 

"I hope, Belinda," said he, "you won't treat 
the noble husband you are to have in this manner." 

" I !" said Belinda, with a curious mixture of grati- 
fication and dismay, which vanished when she found 
that her brother was only quizzing her. 

" By the bye, Clement," said Mr. Magog, though 
in what respect this colloquial idiom was appropriate 
did not appear, unless that the voice of Clement, heard 
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for the first time during that lengthy breakfast, par- 
ticularly reminded Mr. Magog that he had a son; for, 
buried in an old curious volume, with the elzevir 
letter, and a tarnished gilt binding, he had contrived 
to shut out Magog Villa, and the strife of tongues, 
and was sitting, with becoming veneration, in &n 
old tomb in a ruined Egyptian village, a breakfast of 
lentils and spring water, laid out in a primitive 
manner between St. Anthony and himself. "By 
the bye, Clement, it is time you thought of a pro- 
fession of some sort, and not waste your life any 
longer with reading — reading sounds very well, but 
will it make any thing ? thaf s the way to test it, 
that's true philosophy. You don't like the ware- 
house (the Misses Magog shivered), and if you did, it 
wouldn't like you. You'd make nothing of it, you 
haven't the head or the heart for business." 

A sensation of disgust, though differently origi- 
nated to that of his sisters', sickened Clement at the 
mention of his father's avocation, and he closed his 
book with some involuntary scruple, not wishing it 
adverted to in the presence of St. Anthony. 
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" Something more genteel, we hope, papa," said 
the young ladies anxiously. 

"I've no objection to that," replied Mr. Magog, 
who had the roturier** ambition, by which society 
makes its curious circles, and wished to found a race 
of aristocrats, in succeeding years to be whirled 
again into commerce, and then make a new evolu- 
tion. $ 

" We should like Clement to go into the army/ 9 
said Miss Magog for the firm. Clement was very 
good looking, and his sisters took a pride in him. 
" "We think he would become his uniform." 

" Or the uniform me ?" inquired Clement " Pray, 
my dear sister, don't talk of me as if I was a tailor's 
frontispiece." 

" It would bring a large military connection,* Ma- 
gog," suggested his wife. 

"What!" exclaimed Mr. Magog, vibrating in 
every vein, and lost in the trader. " I should have 
to commence a new department." 

" Good gracious, Pa !" cried the fair tripthong in 
dismay. " We could never survive it." 
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"My dear Magog!" said his wife reproachfully, 
" I mean a military connection for the girls." 

Mr. Magog was several minutes before he spoke 
again, for he saw that he had been wanting in aristo- 
cratic acumen, and felt very angry with everyone 
but himself. At last he politely exclaimed, " You 
are all fools — and as for the army, there's nothing to 
be got by it. So Clement," he continued, "needn't 
cram his head with a red coat." 

"I have so little idea of it, sir," answered Clement, 
" that I have already decided upon wearing a black 
one, and only await your approbation to prepare for 
holy orders." 

There was a pause of a few minutes, during which 
the Misses Magog looked disconcerted, and after which 
Mr. Magog spoke to the following effect :— 

" I've no objection to the Church, there is some- 
thing to be got in it, though you ought to have a 
better head for business ; all the books you can read 
won't get you on so well there as what I call tactics 
and knowledge of the world." 

"God forbid," said Clement earnestly; but his 
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father was too much occupied in delivering these 
mundane oracles to observe the interruption. 

'• You may have your name entered at either Uni- 
versity, and go to College at once, which I take it is 
a form, and that most young men come out just as 
they go in, with regard to their learning ; however, 
there are great men's sons at College who will be 
great men themselves by and bye, and one way to 
get on is to make up to them, remember ; I shall talk 
to you more particularly about all this, Clement ; but 
don't think of being romantic, if you expect a hand- 
some allowance, for I like common sense, that's what 
I like. There's something to be got in the Church, 
and I'm glad you've thought of it ; I'll set you hand- 
somely forward and buy you a good living, and if you 
get on you shall have my blessing." 

If this conditional benediction did not awake in 
Clement's mind all the gratitude that might have 
been expected, he, at least, thanked his father sin- 
cerely for so readily promising to gratify his 
wishes. 

" It is to please Lucy Sydney that Clement is turn- 
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ing a Saint/ 9 observed one of his sisters, disconcerted 
at losing the military connection. 
i " You have given me a fair reason, at any rate," 
said Clement, colouring, but with more spirit than any 
one would have given him credit for; at the same 
time, to avoid further badinage, he took refuge in St. 
Anthony's sepulchral tenement, with thoughts, how- 
ever, not in all respects in unison with that great 
founder of the conventual life. 

Mr. Magog meanwhile started, became thoughtful, 
looked sagaciously at Clement, and finally smiled. 
Lucy was the only daughter of a prosperpus man, and 
Mr. Magog the Jesuit of the world, observed am- 
biguously, that he thought " the end justified the 
means ;" but Clement put a lover's construction on 
this equivoke, and saw no deeper meaning than a 
compliment to Lucy. 

And now Mr. Magog, having settled and aggran- 
dized his family, looked at his watch, for he never 
missed his daily visit to the fearful scene of his gains. 
He could not depart, however, without defining 
minuter shades of character. 
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" You will spare no expense to-night, Mrs, Magog/ 9 
he said for the twentieth time. 

" Oh dear, no, Mr. Magog," she replied in her own 
illustrative manner ; "it would he penny wise and 
pound foolish." , 

" Tou will have the best wax candles burning in 
all the rooms, and on all the looking glasses.' 9 

" G< randoles', papa ?" 

" Yes, and put all the plate on the table — the pic- 
tures cost a lot of money, and those queer marble 
figures, though I can't say I know what they all 
mean." 

" Beauty instructing Cupid to use his arrows, is 
one of the most beautiful," observed Miss Magog. 

" And Love offering the torch to Hymen," sug- 
gested Miss Belinda. 

" A lady attiring for a ball, is a very interesting 
picture," added Miss Maria. 

" Well, some people," said Mr. Magog, " are fond 
of making out these old riddles, for my part I have al- 
ways been better employed ; however, let everything 
that is handsome in the house be seen; I can show 
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my friend Sydney that I have taste as well as he, 
and can visit people of distinction, too, without being 
obliged to bring out their trashing books for them, 
not but what a book is all the better for a great name 
in the title page, that's what takes most with me, I 
own, but I don't ought to be looked down upon — I 
could buy and sell Mr. Sydney." 

But Mr. Sydney was not to be bought or sold, he 
was reluctantly coming to Magog Villa that evening, 
to fulfil a long deferred engagement made for old 
acquaintance sake. 

" Now lock up all this," said Mr. Magog, prepar- 
ing to depart, and pointing to the savoury remains 
upon the breakfast table, " put all this under lock 
and key, and don't let the servants get at it ; and put 
some more water into the teapot, we give good wages, 
and we don't find tea." 

" But my dear Magog," suggested his wife, refer- 
in g to the silver vessel in which that " celestial" infu- 
sion had taken place, " as nobody wants what is left, 
the servants may as well have the benefit." 

" May they so— and pray what wages do they take 
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of us that they are too poor to buy their own tea ? 
How much do you pay the cook ?" 

" Eighteen pounds a-year — you know Magog you 
are so particular in that respect." 

" Well, if I am, it seems I pay for it," said Mr. 
Magog, rudely. " Many great ladies on the pension 
list are not down for more than the wages of my cook. 
What do you pay the housemaid ?" 

"Eight pounds yearly," answered Mrs. Magog, 
timidly. The discrepancy between the pay of the 
housemaid and the cook was significant, and indica- 
tive of the management of Magog Villa. 

" Very liberal, too," said Mr. Magog, " and I won't 
pay twice over; if I pay for tea, why I won't find 
tea. I am not going to give over and above my 
bargain." 

The tea was therefore diluted to a judicious useless- 
ness, and Mr. Magog violently rang the bell. The 
housemaid, who like her young ladies, indulged in 
morning dishabille, attended with a handsome salver 
in her right hand, and her left, containing a stove 
brush hidden behind her. 
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" Is it to take away, please ?" 

" No, it is not to take away," said Mr. Magog with 
a peculiar enunciation which he assumed in moments 
of dignity, and which was imitated from a deceased 
tragedian, whose voice was said to curdle the blood ; 
and then ordered in his usual manner, " Tell Robert 
that his master wants him." 

Robert was the groom, and Mr* Magog, though 
apparently referring to a third person, only indicated 
himself. 

Robert, who knew much better how to conduct 
himself than Mr. Magog, whether on horseback or 
not, appeared at the door. 

"Robert," said 'Mr. Magog. 

"Sir," said Robert. ■ 

" Robert, fetch your master's hat." 

"Yes, sir.!" 

" Your master wants your master's riding whip." 

Robert bowed, withdrew, returned, presented the 
articles demanded, followed his master up the stairs 
—for the breakfast was served in the sanctuary — 
assisted him to mount, mounted himself, and finally 
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rode behind him to town, though, if only a tithe of 
justice were done between them, most surely here 
" the first would have been last, and the last first ;" 
perhaps, if we all had our proper places, this would 
often be the case. 
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CHAPTER YIL 

Kelly's lesson. 

It is bat fair to say of Clement Magog that he did 
not forget his promise to befriend Nelly ; he indeed 
manifested the utmost desire to perform it, and called 
in consequence at Mr. Sydney's cottage a great many 
times. Nelly, however, as Lucy smilingly told him, 
was provided for ; so Clement proposed to give Watty 
an outfit to commence his new career, and Mrs. 
Sydney, who saw something like restitution in the 
act, willingly assented, and Lucy smiled approvingly, 
and Clement was no less gratified by the latter than 
the former incident. 

This circumstance, upon reaching Mr. Magog, had 
occasioned his twofold displeasure. In the first place, 
that a son of his should expend his money in so un- 

TL*. 
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profitable and unostentatious a manner ; and in the 
second, that, if Clement did clothe this worthless lad, 
(Mr. Magog thought all poor individuals worthless,) he 
should not have bought the outfit from himself, for, 
with the true inconsistency of his vulgar and sordid 
nature, he would (whilst affording to Clement a 
liberal allowance) literally have sold it to his son. 

The whole of the Sydneys' conduct to Nelly and 
Watty, was, in fact, a thorn in Mr. Magog's side, 
though, as he wished to retain their acquaintance, he 
never admitted it — and, as appeared in the last 
chapter, they were invited on the high occasion of the 
Count of San Francesco's visit to Magog Villa. It 
was the last week of their stay at Lee Sutton, and, 
the evening was to include the character of a farewell 
celebration. Mr. Sydney and Mr. Magog had in. 
early life been schoolfellows, and neighbours, and, 
although no two persons could be more dissimilar, 
had always maintained an acquaintance. 

It was Mr. Sydney's opinion, that far from it being 
our duty to withdraw from families not living up to 
a common standard with ourselves, much positive 
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good may be effected, at the cost of only our own 
convenience, and inclination, by mixing with them in 
friendly intercourse, as the character of a social circle 
is always under the influence of example, and as the 
bias is necessarily given by the stronger upon the 
weaker mind, and the less instructed must in the 
long run learn from the better, he saw his wife at 
his desire reciprocating the visits of Mrs. Magog, and 
his young but intelligent Lucy mixing with her 
daughters, without any apprehension on their 
account. 

While the Misses Magog prepared their radiant 
toilettes, Kelly, with gay delight, perhaps not quite 
untinctured with pride, laid out upon Lucy's little 
white bed a dress of embroidered and transparent 
muslin whiter still, and tastefully ornamented with 
knots of blue riband. 

" Ah, Miss Lucy," said the thrice happy child ; 
" ' The Little Maid/ you read to me about, was not 
so happy as I am ; she was a prisoner, and she lived 
with heathens. I should think that the heathens were 
just like Mr. Magog — forgive me, Miss Sydney !" ex- 
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claimed Nelly, checking herself, " I forgot he was 
a friend of yours." 

" That makes no difference at all, Kelly/ 9 replied 
Lucy, kindly hut seriously. " We must not cherish 
resentment, nor think unkind thoughts of our fel- 
low creatures.*' Nelly hung her head. " You know 
of whom it is written, 'when He was reviled, He 



reviled not again.' " 

" I will never say another ill word of any one !" 
exclaimed Nelly, with perfect sincerity of inten- 
tion. 

"You mean, you will try not to do so," said 
Lucy, smiling, " more none of us can promise. I will 
tell you a story of this sort," she added, as she let 
fall the rich, lustrous bands of her hair previous to 
replacing them for the evening, " about a person older 
and better than either you or I are. It is about an 
Egyptian monk, Nelly. A monk is a person who 
has made a vow to live entirely for God, and Egypt 
is a distant country which you have heard me read 
of, Where the children of Israel suffered bondage under 
Pharaoh, and which thousands of years after was one 
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of the earliest places where the Gospel was taught, I 
believe first by St. Mark. The monk, of whom I am 
speaking, like you, Nelly, did not know how to read, 
and some one began to teach him the thirty-ninth 
Psalm, which begins in this manner : — ' I said I will 
take heed to my ways that I offend not with my 
tongue.' Well, Nelly, how long should you think 
it took this monk, who lived entirely for God, to 
learn this short verse ?" 

"I should think a very little while." 

"Nineteen years afterwards he said he had scarcely 
learnt to practise it, for this is the most difficult 
lesson, Nelly, any one can learn. That is no reason 
why we should not try to learn it, we must try in- 
deed, with all our heart ; but you see it is not easy 
to promise you will never say an ill word of any one. 
Remember this true story, Nelly." 

"I shall think of it whenever I think of Mr. 
Magog," answered Nelly, unconsciously ranging 
her weapons of defence beside the object of tempta- 
tion. 

*' And now, Nelly, what had you to say about the 
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little Hebrew maid, of whom you are so fond of 
hearing ?" 

" I think, Miss Lucy," said Nelly, blushing, while 
unfolding her ingenious reasoning, " that she must 
have been very good to be allowed to do so much 
good." 

" You are right, we must naturally conclude that 
she was." 

"And I?" asked little lowly Nelly, her eyes 
filling with timid tears, " shall I ever be able to do 
good?" 

4t Why not ? This beautiful event should tell you 
so. Who could seem to be more humble or more 
powerless than the captive child, who ' waited upon 
Naaman's wife ?' You have much larger means of 
doing good, Nelly; 'the prophet who was in Sa- 
maria/ has passed away, and no power remains with 
us to sanctify our waters with miracles of healing, 
but we have living Waters to which we can come of 
ourselves, and which we can find in all places. You 
have been told of precepts which she never heard, 
although she practised them, that all men are 
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brethren, and that we must return good for evil. 
Nelly," said Lucy again, after a short silence, " Mr. 
Magog was cruel to you, would you do him a great 
service ?" 

. " Yes," answered Nelly steadily. " And I would 
say/' she added, for she had learnt the language of 
the Scriptural legend, " Thus and thus did the maid 
that was of the land of Israel." 

Meanwhile she had arrayed her mistress in the 
charming white dress which she had previously laid 
upon the bed. The simple toilet was finished, and 
Lucy smilingly vanished from Nelly's admiring gaze, 
and gaily flew down stairs. 

«*'Oh! solightafoot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlasting flint/ " 

said her father, smiling with pleasure, as she joined 
him, on what might well appear a fair vision in the 
eyes of parental love. Perhaps Lucy had, in fact, 
no more real pretensions to beauty than most English 
girls of seventeen. In this country the freshness 
and radiance of youth are in themselves loveliness, 
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though I am inclined to suspect that some deteriora- 
tion has taken place in our national appearance, or 
at least in its celestial character, since the time when 
St. Augustine is said to have remarked of the En* 
glish, as heathens, that they only wanted to he 
Christians to he angels. Except her magnificent 
hair, Lucy had no remarkable personal endowment; 
her features were expressive rather than regular, and 
her slender figure, pliable and elastic as healthy 
energy could make it, was very probably not moulded 
according to the artistical conditions of Borne and 
Greece ; for all that, I doubt whether any one would 
not have been very much pleased with her, as at 
that moment she stood in her tasteful evening dress 
opposite to her father, her white and delicate skin 
contrasted by a variable carnation, which came and 
went over her cheeks with an inconstancy that 
might have indicated deficient health, but which 
was, in fact, a sort of intellectual reflection of quick 
and sentient impressions. This was, indeed, Lucy's 
great charm; t her mobile features changed with 
every thought; they were illumined, saddened, 
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darkened by corresponding influences ; informed with 
every mental expression. light and shadow, a 
spiritual claro obscuro, literally swept over a fore- 
head transparent as alabaster, and crowned, or haloed 
-with the hair which I have called magnificent ; this 
hair was of a ruddy gold, a colour I have only once 
seen in life, and which I venture to call a scriptural 
colour, because in the large, bare, solemn pictures of 
some old masters, it often lies in wavy trails upon 
the foreground at the feet of a sublime Christ, where 
Mary washes them with tears, or where her prostrate 
head hails with the first salutation of redeemed faith, 
•' The Lord risen indeed." 

" Here is a gift for you, Lucy,"j3aid her father. 

" Oh, what a beautiful cross !" she exclaimed. 

It was an antique cross, finely and richly chased, 
the work of some master in his craft, whose hand, 
" skilful to work in gold/' long ago had mouldered. 

Lucy drew her watch from her bosom, and was 
about to detach it from the chain of her mother's 
hair to which it was suspended, and to exchange it 
for the cross. 
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" It is giving up time for eternity," she said, 
looking towards her father, who made no answer, hut 
stood regarding with a sort of psychological interest 
the movements of her slender fingers. In a second 
she paused doubtfully. " Would it be right really to 
do so ?" she inquired. " Is it not the thought of the 
cloister, papa V* 

" It would not be right practically," he answered. 
"Nothing is right which is done to the prejudice of 
our fellow creatures; neither would it be wise. 
Eternity is the pendant, the long sequel to time, they 
cannot be disconnected." 

" No," replied Lucy, clasping on the cross without 
removing the watch, " they are a two-fold thought 
now, and even then, the individual character of the 
one will result from the other." 
. " The cloister has not forgotten this union, Lucy ; 
is not the hour glass placed beside the crucifix ?" 

" Yes, papa. But the true meaning is lost, or it 
would not be heathenized by a skull." 

" It appears there as the type of death," said Mr. 
Sydney. 
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Lucy looked at her father with a countenance 
lighted like Miriam 9 8 of old, when she sung the triumph 
of the Lord, " What is Death," she said, " hut an 
old pagan superstition?" 

" Papa," she continued, a moment after, still re- 
garding the cross in her hand; "you know the 
legends the ancients told of the stars : they are beau- 
tiful are they not, those old fables ?" 

" They are," he answered, "accepted as what they 
are, tbe poetry of archaic mythology." 

" Sincelhave put away childish things," said Lucy, 
" I have still longed to believe in the translation of 
sublime deeds, and divine virtues, and principles of 
heroism, fidelity, and affection into those beaming 
constellations, those luminous mysteries, which shed 
their radiance upon our mortal night. I like to 
track the lustrous trail, and dream about the grand 
story of the Argo : and I love the starry hair which 
Berenice, who, living under spiritual darkness, was 
still a noble woman, vowed away for the safety of her 
husband." 

" It is as I said the poetry of old heathendom, 
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Lacy. You will not fathom those luminous mysteries, 
as you call the stars, with this.' 9 

"But if," said Lucy, "the token of the new 
covenant, the sign of the cross, though hidden now, 
should one day be revealed in heaven. If the vision 
of Constantino was no meteor, no dream, but a 
veritable revelation; if this should be the 'sign' 
foretold in the stars — or, amid the dark and ruined 
skies, the sign of the Son of Man that is to open 
Heaven at the last — then this constellation would be 
the poetry of eternal Christendom." 

" Why do you think that the sign of the cross 
will appear in heaven at the second coming of the 
Lord?" 

" Because it is the sign of the Son of Man, not of 
the Son of God, that will appear, because the Dies 
Ir© would hardly be complete without it." 

"The most we know of that day," said her 
father, " is the plainness of its epiphany, divinely 
assured to those who shall remain to witness it. ' As 
the lightning cometh from the east, and shineth 
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unto the west, so shall the coming of the Son of 
Man be/" 

Lucy's reveries were broken by her mother's 
voice, summoning her father and herself to proceed 
to their evening engagement at Magog Villa. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AN EVENING AT MAGOG TILLA. 

The gravel walks had been rolled since the morning, 
and every stray leaf gathered from the flower beds ; 
the plate-glass windows had just received a final 
polish, and the mahogany door panels had experienced 
similar care. Throughout the villa there was a sort 
of order known popularly as a state of things with 
" not a pin amiss ;" even the " sanctuary" had under- 
gone complete adjustment ; not that any stranger was 
expected to witness this unusual phenomenon, but 
that Mrs. Magog might know that she had had an 
entire " set to rights." Now, what with personal 
fatigue and mental excitement, Mrs. Magog was 
much more fit for her bed than the gorgeous sofa 
which she had recently uncovered from a case of 
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brown holland, and on which she was discovered in 
as an uneasy an attitude of conscious propriety as 
though she was sitting for her picture. Surrounding 
her, appeared the Miss Magogs like three sphynxes 
in full dress, propounding the curious enigma of 
crochet. Magog Villa Was much in debt for drape- 
ries and various useful and ornamental inventions to 
this ingenious mystery. In former times every craft 
was styled a mystery, and I do not see that for a 
special occasion of this sort I could do better than 
revive a titular dignity in every way significant of 
an occult and esoteric science. Of this I am certain, 
that there is no guild or fraternity extant that could 
bear comparison in extent with this sisterhood in the 
day of its ascendancy ; two questions then presented 
themselves, in which government was equally in- 
terested, but which, I believe, it never investigated. 
Firstly, was this large and powerful society a char- 
tered company? And secondly, what became of ' 
the enormous annual produce of this particular and 
important branch of manufacture? I have seen 
Exeter Hall, upon mornings of especial interest, look 
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like an acre of spindles. • In that very hall, when 
oratory waxed dull, I have watched with especial 
curiosity the progress of this mystic occupation, tanta- 
lized with a baffled desire to penetrate its inscru- 
table utility ; yet convinced by the earnestness of its 
labourers that it was a thing of the utmost importance, 
every instant expecting to discover a clue to this laby- 
rinth of cotton, and just as far off as ever from doing 
so at the moment when these inexplicable webs were 
folded into white paper parcels, and laid in little fancy 
baskets, on the top of other parcels of a Siamese ex- 
terior, containing sandwiches. The white and slender 
finger 8 of the auditory on these occasions kept active 
time with another human organ on the platform. 
[Nothing was suffered to interrupt the mysterious per- 
formance. Though not always of the spirit of that 
1 irge assembly, I have, on the one or two occasions 
when I have been of the number, undergone a signal 
experience of what is expressively called heart-chok- 
ing, produced by the exciting, the almost dramatic 
power, of one of the first orators of the day. I have 
looked rouud to see whether the shuttles of my fair 
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companions were in any way indicative of similar 
emotion, whether, only for a moment, breathless at- 
tnetion suspended them, whether they were agitated 
into any apparent confusion, whether they vibrated 
with responsive enthusiasm. In short, whether their 
motion quickened, slackened, or stood still. But, 
no ! I observed that they performed their myste- 
rious spiriting, as it seemed, invincible to human emo- 
tipns, with a calmness, a regularity, a monotonous 
precision, which I thought insensible. 

"We see by the particular instance referred to, that, 
whatever may have been its political dangers in other 
respects, this was no secret society. Here was an Ex- 
hibition of Industry quite as public and almost as 
gigantic as any of the national celebrations to which 
our island afforded the example. I have not been 
overstating facts. The gentlemen on the dais 
on these occasions must have observed what I 
have stated, as now and then they took a mo- 
mentary view of their gentle auditory. The noble 
Lord, who so often does the honours of the Cathedra, 
(let me here insert my humble testimony that he 
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always does them well,) must have observed it. I 
doubt whether the distressed needlewoman, whose 
severe claims upon humanity have engaged bis 
Lordship's benevolent zeal — I doubt if even Mr. 
Magog's seamstresses — kept longer hours or worked 
much harder than the crochet weavers. Where was 
the secret and extraordinary demand which exaoted 
this stupendous supply? If this, after all, should have 
been an article of exportation, what a serious loss must 
the revenue have sustained by its negligent omission 
from the tariff. It is true that full-grown parcels, of 
which the Exeter Hall ones were the diminutives, did 
go from one house to another with remarkable cir- 
culation, that Miss C. contributed her cobweb to the 
bridal drawing-room of the new Mrs. E , and that 
Mrs. E. despatched a similar film to the christening of 
Mrs. D.'s first baby. Every domestic celebration was 
hailed as an opportunity for getting a large stock off 
hand. It may possibly have accompanied a note of 
funereal condolence in the form of weepers, or even 
a pocket-handkerchief, and, as Tennyson tells us 
that— 
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" Every instant dies a man, 
Every moment one is born " — 

I mast candidly admit that a large amount of com- 
modity was thus exhausted. It appeared, too, every- 
where where it could possibly make its appearance. It 
chequered the silver of the bread basket, and laid like 
frost work round the sides of cakes. It was^the most 
universal feet in domestic economics ; but all this does 
not account satisfactorily for the general case. The 
consumption was still in relation to the product at the 
ratio of a third — what could have become of the com- 
plement? It is, in fact, the problem of its day. Queen 
Jeanne of France was buried with her distaff, in honour 
to the remarkable example of her industry. If we 
were to enlarge the sentiment, we hardly know a lady 
whose coffin ought not to contain her crochet needle. 
Arachne had not spun more than the Miss Magogs, 
and the result was everywhere visible. It hung like 
an autumn mist before the windows, tesselated the 
chairs and tables, and illustrated Mr. Emerson's very 
learned theory of "duality" and " polarity" upon 
the sofas, in devices known by relative distinctions as 
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the and macassar and the cotwre pieds, and conveying 
an uncomfortable suspicion of greasy hair and dirty 
shoes. 

The three Miss Magogs laid down their spindles to 
welcome the Sydneys to Magog Villa as has been 
intimated, arranged, adorned, and perfected ; pictures, 
statuettes, and all. The principal achievements being 
placed in relief, excepting the Count of San Fran- 
cisco, who had not arrived. The host and hostess 
did the honours in their peculiar manner, the conver- 
sation turning chiefly upon the villa and its splen- 
dours. Mr. Magog obligingly acquainted his guests 
with the price of every article that met their sight, 
and acted as showman to the costly exhibition, in 
many respects resembling his much-cited predecessor, 
so admirably indifferent to the identity of the bear 
and the lion. Altogether his catalogue raisontU was 
sufficiently ludicrous. Mr. Magog, being entirely 
ignorant of the real value, the science, or even the 
meaning of his elegant decorations, Leda and her 
swans were introduced in marble as " a market girl 
from one of those outlandish countries," and no doubt 
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heavenly Una would have appeared to Mr. Magog as a 
butcher's daughter. An alabaster Minerva he believed 
was Joan of Arc, and he presented Oliver Cromwell's 
portrait to the company as " Queen Elizabeth's tutor." 
In ' this manner he exerted himself for the enter- 
tainment of his guests with indefatigable hospitality. 
Everything was set in motion, Mandarins' heads, 
self-acting Seraphins .and musical clocks, though as 
one chimed the air of "Le bon Roi Dagobert," whilst 
another rang the Limerick Bells, and the Seraphin 
performed Haydn, there was less harmony than sound. 
Nothing can last for ever, and Mr. Magog halted on 
his resources as the good King Dagobert announced 
that it was half-past eight. This afforded an oppor- 
. tunity to change the scene of performance, and 
Mr. Magog accordingly intimated to Mrs. Magog the 
propriety of ringing for the silver tea urn. The 
Count of San Francisco's not having arrived cast a 
damp upon the spirits of the company ; but the Miss 
Magogs had got into their heads that it was a sign 
of high breeding to be always late, and had accord- 
ingly great hopes, of the Count's appearing about the 
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end of the present refection. In its progress Mr. 
Magog found fresh stores of conversation, amusing his 
friends with a literal species of table talk by telling 
the names and prices of his tradesmen, the excellence 
-of every article on the table, with most of which 
some anecdote was connected of what happened when 
he bought them, the cost of the china, the weight of 
the spoons, and the number of ounces in the tea urn. 

This intellectual communion Mr. Sydney had vainly 
endeavoured to enlighten by several attempts at con- 
versation upon topics which he hoped Mr. Magog might 
tolerate, and which might still have a rather higher 
character, such as political aspects, the war, the state 
of the funds, the government, the city, the great 
labour question, each of which Mr. Magog annihi- 
lated by epigrams characteristic of himself and the 
subject, " Makes good for trade," " Better let well 
alone/* " Rise or fall, he could stand," " He mighi 
buy and sell half of*them," " It was lawful for a man 
to do what he liked with his own." ' 

Mr. Sydney elevated his eyebrows. 

" That's Scripture," said Mr. Magog, triumphantly ; 
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u and Scripture w Scripture," he added, with logical 
power. 

"Certainly; and no parable which it contains,** 
replied Mr. Sydney, "inculcates the qualities of in- 
dulgence, generosity, and mercy more remarkably 
than that in which this text occurs." 

"But take the text out of the parable," said Mr. 
Magog, "and what does it make then?" 

" That at any rate is not lawful," observed Mr. 
Sydney, smiling, " even by the most ingenious and 
abstract application of the text itself; for the Bible 
is neither yours nor mine, and we have no right to 
mutilate its passages for the purpose of wresting their 
meaning to our own convenience : by such misrepre- 
sentations as this, the very precepts of God's Word 
become popularly altered." 

"I quite agree with you, sir," said Clement, "the 
isolation of a line here and there from the Scriptures 
entirely alters the sense of the treatise very often. 
People are a great deal too much in the habit of in- 
dulging in a kind of Sortes scripture reading, very 
prejudicial to themselves and religion." 
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"I suppose, then," observed Mr. Magog, ironically, 
" that a man must quote a chapter at a time, and 
that the Bible is not a book of texts and proverbs." 

" We all know," replied Mr. Sydney, " that it is ; 
but these texts have constantly connection, and con- 
stantly are illustrative of what precedes them. No 
reasonable being reads at random ; he can separate 
what is continuous from what is conclusive, and dis- 
tinguish from both what is relative." 

" For instance, you will admit, sir," said Clement 
to his father, " that the text you have referred to, is 
relative, or more strictly comparative, for as a gene- 
rality it cannot be lawful for a man to do what he 
will with his own, since he will have to give account 
of it. It is lawful for him to be as merciful, liberal, 
and righteous as he will with it, but it is not lawful 
for him to be the reverse ; this, indeed, is a text only 
in the most verbal literality. In the intellectual 
meaning nothing is a text that does not contain a 
subject or a moral." 

" I wish," said Mr. Sydney, " a more general ap- 
prehension and appreciation of this important subject 
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were among us ; every sect has wrested Scripture to 
its own occasions : masses of individuals have done 
the same. It is really uncommon to meet with 
persons conscientious on this important point ; not a 
creed, except our own, but has mutilated the Bible, 
regardless of the denunciation upon those who shall 
add or take away." 

" It would be considered," said, Clement, " a very 
unjust and agressive proceeding to abstract a sentence 
from any other teacher, a political writer for instance, 
which conveyed some opinion, apparently the reverse 
of his actual tenets. It is what man would not bear 
from man, and can we suppose that God will bear it, 
though He forbear never so long ?" 

" I believe the truth is," said Mr. Magog, finding 
he had not had quite the best of the argument, and 
wishing to recover his lost ground by a coup-tfetat, 
which would put Mr. Sydney to utter confusion, " that 
some persons would be very glad to lock up the Bible 
from us altogether on the top of one of the Seven 
Hills." 

"I think, my good friend," replied Mr. Sydney, 
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" that if such men exist, they have been born some 
centuries too late into the world, for it requires no 
prophet to assert of the enlightened enjoyment which 
you allude to so figuratively (and which means that 
you believe a popish priesthood and a darkened laity 
would be a change acceptable to the minds of certain 
earnest persons whose feelings you entirely miscon- 
ceive), that such practices will never steep England 
in the cloud of superstitious ignorance again." 

The turn which the conversation had taken was 
growing agreeable to Mr. Magog, who, like many 
other shallow persons, was possessed by the Demon of 
Controversy, and who had the good breeding to attack 
the religious opinions of every one whose earnestness 
in devotional subjects exceeded his own. He could 
not believe in the reality of a state of mind above 
his personal experience. The lower the mental and 
spiritual stature, the less can it apprehend the eleva- 
tion of an inch above itself, and Mr. Magog, like a 
large class of persons, suspected the sincerity of every 
practical Christian. Being constant in religious ex- 
ercises he called formalism, belief in the divine nature 
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of the sacrament he considered superstitious, and the 
observance of the ecclesiastical year, in common with 
every life-like participation in the existence of the 
church, he denounced as Romanism. In all this Mr. 
Magog, was unhappily a type of thousands. 

Why is it that every thing like realization o e a 
church, every thing like vital breath, like human life 
in her, is thus designated, and yet Rome abjured ? 
If to that communion there belongs of right this in- 
dividuality, so that we can do nothing but sit still 
beside the cold and frozen figure of an obsolete creed, 
that we may not lift one paralyzed limb, nor warm 
the life-blood stagnant with inaction, without sua* 
pieion of apostacy, then we must submit to think 
that there is no life out of Rome. If works are Ro* 
mani8tical, if lively creeds and vital rituals — if saving 
sacraments — are Romanistical, what is Catholic? 
or, not to offend with a mere titularity, what is En- 
glish ? Is an obsolete rubric ? is a Sunday religion f 
are ceremonial sacraments, English ? God forbid. Oh ! 
when will titularities cease ? When will men kneel 
as brethren, and the innumerable sects, now thicken- 
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ing like locusts in an Eastern twilight, be scattered 
by the star-rise of truth, and leave the unobstructed 
atmosphere an ether of pure and universal love ? 

" You cannot deny," pursued Mr. Magog, " that 
the Catholic religion has, for a long time, been 
secretly making its way into the Church of Eng- 
land." 

" The catholic religion is the Church of England, 
praised be God ! any contrary leaning, whether of a 
community or an individual, is an inclination to 
dissent." 

" But we call the church of Rome the Catholic 
church," observed Mr. Magog. 

" Then you are a great deal too liberal for me : I 
cannot give up an adjective, which in this place 
stands for true, and represents the one apostolic and 
authentic communion. The Church of England 
jealously preserves her title, of which it seems the 
perverse endeavour of a majority among her members 
to dispossess her." 

"Because it is a Romish term/' said the enlightened 
Mr. Magog, " and we are afraid of it." 
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"Gk>d forbid! It signifies nothing short of the 
church of Christ, catholic in its essence; belong- 
ing to no clime, or kindred, or race, or colour, ' the 
Israel of God ! the spiritual fabric gradually extend- 
ing its lengthening arms towards the time when its 
dominions shall reach from the one sea to the other, 
and from the flood unto the world's end/ " 

" The Church of England laid down the term at the 
Information, and took that of Protestant in its stead." 

"Never. If you will submit to an uncompro- 
mising contradiction, the church of England never 
did so. Individuals did, under a totally different 
disposition of circumstances, and I look upon the 
title as an old-fashioned sobriquet which has out- 
lived its occasion, and for whose present use no reason 
remains in existence. No church can renounce the 
term catholic, and remain a church. It must 
dwindle into a sect directly ; as for ours, she has 
cherished it like life blood in her bosom-— look at 
her creeds, her articles. Do not the voices which 
daily arise from her altars pray for her as such r" 

But Mr. Magog persisted that he was no Catholic, 
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and added a graceful rhetorical figure, that he was 
" Protestant to the back-bone !" 

" And against what, may I ask, do you protest ?" 
said Mr. Sydney. 

This question took Mr. Magog at a disadvantage, 
and Mr. Sydney might have had the best of the ar- 
gument, if Miss Magog had not come to her father's 
assistance with the cut and dry theology of the 
fashionable establishment where she had ' finished ' 
all the sciences. " Against the corruptions of the 
Church of Rome, pa protests," she said. 

" That I think," replied Mr. Sydney, " would be 
a very gratuitous, not to say aggressive interference. 
The sacred conclave whose united council compiled 
our prayer book has left us a wiser, and more Chris- 
tian lesson, ' We condemn no other nation, nor pre- 
scribe anything but to our own people only, for we 
think it convenient that every country shall use such 
ceremonies as they shall think best to the setting 
forth of God's honour and glory, and the reducing 
of the people to the most perfect and godly living 
without error or superstition.' " 
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" The term Protestant," remarked Clement, " took 
its rise at a time when the ecclesiastical polity of 
this country was the papal government through this 
land, when the corruptions in which Borne had 
sunken, stood, like a shadow, between man and God ; 
when, as we are told in remarkable language by the 
authority you have just given, sir, ' some of them 
had increased in such excess and multitude, that the 
burden of them was intolerable ;' so that St. Augus- 
tine had said that * the estate of Christian people was 
in worse case concerning that manner than the Jews.' 
Thank God those times are gone for ever! The 
term Protestant has become nominal and unraean- 

— the ghost of a respectable but deceased anti- 
thesis." 

" The tenacity with which people insist upon the 
term," said Mr. Sydney, " is proportionately amazing. 
I cannot understand the value they appear to attach 
to it, and the superstitious terror of the word Catholic 
is quite irreconcilable with times like these." 

" It is indeed irreconcilable with their intellectual 
eminence," observed Mrs. Sydney, "a note one 
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might think of its unspirituality. Persons, rational 
and intelligent in other respects, seem to have no 
reasonable comprehension of this simple hut signifi- 
cant word." 

"We understand the term/' said Mr. Magog, 
" and we are afraid of it, because it is identified with 
Home." 

"Doubtless, my dear father/' said Clement, 
" Borne is glad enough of the fears which leave it 
so ; glad enough to have men in this- wise, nominally 
resign to her all Christendom. She may well exalt 
herself above all other congregations, she who popu- 
larly owns the name of Christ's true church ; because 
we are too indifferent to strive for it, and too timid to 
share it with her, which would be more evangelically 
right and more practicable ; for Roman Catholics 
will never yield their title, and in this they have 
as a church been more faithful than we.' 9 

" In these days," said Mr. Sydney, " fear seems 
to abound. Things admitted excellent in themselves, 
are renounced and proscribed through fear ; men are 
afraid of them, and that usage might lead to some- 
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thing more, and on this contingent future fear sus- 
pends herself, to swing in a sort of unprofitable mid- 
way to Heaven, like the fabulous tomb of another im- 
postor, who was certainly of a very different spirit/' 

" These shadowy apprehensions, and superstitious 
possibilities, which are frightening and perplexing 
men with their faith, appear to me," said Mrs. Syd- 
ney, " to be fast unspiritualizing the world." 

" They are," replied her husband, " by at once 
darkening and flattering the human understanding. 
I cannot help regarding these as direct unchris- 
tian agencies, mists thrown up in the light, motes 
cast in the sunbeams of truth. It is not extraordi- 
nary that the ignorant and the indolent are deceived 
by them, when we see men of powerful intellect and 
of earnest devotion in the same case." 

" I am glad you admit we have some wisdom on 
our side," said Mr. Magog, " and I take the oppor- 
tunity of observing that the sentiments I have ex- 
pressed, and which you seem to think so contemptible, 
are those of a large body of enlightened and religious 
men, the evangelical clergymen of the day." 
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a What do you mean by the evangelical clergy ?" 
enquired Mr. Sydney, 

"Who do I mean ? Why, the head of the evan* 
gelical party, of course." 

" I cannot recognize the word as a party one at 
all 9 "{replied Mrs. Sydney. " I am no more ready 
to concede the term evangelical to a portion of the 
church of England, than to concede the term Catho- 
lic to the church of Borne. How we have allowed 
this word to take, as it were, a sectarian expression, 
I cannot account for. If Evangelicism had departed 
from religion, it might give up its claims to Catholi- 
city with the best grace it could find ; it would but 
be an outward term dropping away from the moulder- 
ing remains of a dead body. It might as accurately 
pertain to the creed of a Jew, a Mahommedan, a 
Buddhist, to the followers of the Grand Llama, of the 
Old Man of the Mountain, or of any other supersti- 
tion, which for ages has contributed to darken this 
planet, which cannot receive the divine light until 
the fulness of time ; and which, the Jew alone ex- 
cepted — although he was cut off, excepted still— 
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appear to be the true signification of the scriptural 
meaning of non-election; not to be evangelical is 
not to be a Christian. We might almost as well 
restore the old Temple of Diana, and call it the 
Catholic church ; at best we could but fall back upon 
Judaism." 

" Well, this is excellent," said Mr. Magog, de- 
risively ; " not content with being Catholic, you want 
to be Evangelical too — but it won't do. There is a 
body of true churchmen, who substitute spirit for 
form, and the term is theirs of right." 

" And who crying ' spirit, spirit, spirit, too often 
destroy the while all roads, bridges, scaling ladders, 
and paths by which the spirit can enter.'* In what 
consists this peculiar right of the party you speak of 
to be called Evangelical ? Is it in the dissemination 
of gospel truth ? It has had of modern times no 
fuller interpretation than has come from the lips of 
those from whom this title is subtracted. I could 
name some among them whose teaching has been 
the very message of the Cross, who have opened the 
* Luther. 
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Scriptures and ' preached tmto us Jesus.' I do not 
desire to detract from the evangelicism of the party 
popularly known by the name ; I only contend for 
an equal claim to the title, willing to share it with 
them in a common brotherhood ; to wait, hoping and 
believing all things, praying earnestly for the perfec- 
tion of true Catholicism in the unity of Christians; 
but on the one hand, I cannot consent to know the 
word degraded to a cant phrase, and on the other I 
will accept of no titular Christianity." 

What Mr. Magog might have answered to the 
instruction of the argument was cut off by the 
entrance of a servant with a letter, whose exterior 
eminently resembled a valentine. Having been read 
with an ardour of interest, which must have been very 
gratifying to'the writer, could he have witnessed it ; 
the following contents, being the autograph apologies 
ot a man of rank, to the inhabitants of Magog Villa, 
were obligingly communicated to the company. 

" The Count .of San Francisco presents respectful 
compliments to the ladies of Magog Villa. Being in 
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receipt of a favour, obliging his presence in another 
place, he has the pleasure of regretting immensely, 
that he cannot have the felicity of taking supper, a 
la fourchette, with the ladies this evening, nor of 
being introduced to the governor. Notwithstanding, 
the Count hopes for the continuance of favours, and 
cannot deplore the bad health he has lately enjoyed, 
since it brought him into the elegant neighbourhood 
oftheYilla." 

" How friendly and elegant !" cried Mrs. Magog, 
disgusted with the jealous littleness which she 
imagined kept the Sydneys silent. 

"It certainly look like great respect," observed 
Mr. Magog. 

" So perfectly foreign," added the young ladies. 

" It obviously is not English," said Mr. Sydney, 
"notwithstanding the parliamentary periphrasis, 
neither does it appear to indicate the idiom of any 
other language, or the manners of any European 
society ; but no doubt the nobility of California eat 
their supper like the Esquimaux." 
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This remark sufficed to sum up Mr. Sydney's 
offences for a single visit ; and if he took home no 
very gratifying impression of an evening at Magog 
Villa, it is certain that he left none more flattering in 
the minds of its inhabitants. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE MOBIL OF KELLY'S LESSOK. 

While the day was still so young, and inconsequent 
to civilized society, that except what are humanely 
called 4i common" people — that half of the world 
whose duty it is to rise and get it ready for the other 
half — few persons thought it worth while to be awake ; 
the uncommon people being for the most part com- 
fortably asleep upon beds which varied in cost and 
luxury from the cottage tester to the royal canopy 5 
while window-blinds were still intact, and only here 
and there the fresh exhaling smoke went feebly 
wreathing up the clear blue air, while even the steps 
of Magog Villa remained dusty, a drama of much 
importance to that household was passing outside the 
neatly-shaven box hedge which served as a boundary 
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line to Mr. Magog's landed property. At that hour 
Lady Jane Grey read her Greek Plato after breakfast 
in her quiet home of Broadgate, and probably Queen 
Elizabeth thought about receiving her privy council ; 
but at that hour all was so securely somnolent at 
Magog Villa, that the box hedge just mentioned was 
screen sufficient for the not exactly picturesque figure 
of the Count of San Francisco standing close behind 
it, and looking exceedingly like "the portrait of a 
gentleman/' by Messrs. Moses and Son ! The appari- 
tion which flitted down the gravel walk and through 
the gate, was Belinda in the housemaid's bonnet, 
that being the costume in which the heroine of the 
new novel had performed her elopement ; and the 
little girl who opened her wondering eyes so widely 
on the pair, while she gathered up the acorns under 
the ancient oak that flung its venerable shadow mag- 
nificently upon the rococo pretensions of Magog Villa, 
was Nelly ! Nelly, the child of the people, the earner 
of her daily bread, accustomed to rise with the foggy 
grey light in dingy London, had seen day break sub- 
limely over the hill-tops from her little casement, had 
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watched the fair streaks of silver and the ruddy lines 
of vermilion blend in blue ether, while the large 
glowing solemn day-star shone lone, and luminous 
with a soft, mysterious, melancholy glory, and Nelly 
had praised God for another day begun upon ithe 
world, and had come forth with light steps to meet 
the morning. For a few minutes after the retreat- 
ing figures of Belinda and the Count had glided down 
the path which led from Magog Villa to the high road 
of Lee Sutton, Nelly continued gazing in that direc- 
tion with the wide open eyes which we have said 
were expressive of amazement. Then she delibe- 
rately shook the acorns in her lap into the middle of 
her apron and caught up the corners, and then she 
stood irresolute and looked hard at Magog Villa, as if 
she were counting the rows of windows, and the twelve 
stone steps that plagued the housemaid, and then she 
looked on the stately old oak as though she was con- 
sulting it on some mental uncertainty ; but neither 
Dryad nor Druid responded, which Nelly, being un- 
learned in the existence of such myths, could never 
have expected them to do ; yet the old stately oak 
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shed upon Nelly's thoughts a kindred nobility, and 
with another look cast triumphantly toward the proud 
vulgarity of her old employer's dwelling, the little dis- 
carded sempstress hurried, away. with an impetuosity 
which upset all her acorns ; a disaster she did not stop 
to repair, so important appeared her mission. 

In spite of his personal decoration and luxuriant 
moustaches, Kelly's well-accustomed eyes had pene- 
trated the Count of San Francisco in a moment ; the 
hand that had doled to her [her weekly scant in the 
gloomy scene of her old tortures ; the vicarious ex- 
tortioner of her labour and its hire ; the face that had 
so often chilled the blood round her young hearty and 
sent the smile of childhood back with an icy revulsion 
from her lips, was not to be forgotten or mistaken. 
Mr. Magog's harsh and brutal apprentice was too 
acutely identified by her instinctive antipathy ; no 
amount of empiricism could transform beyond her 
recognition the fellow-creature whose mercenary 
work it had been to strike the iron of oppression into 
her soul. 
c Now Nelly was a child whose faculties had been 
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matured and exercised by compulsatory self-resource 
and self-dependence, a mental precociousness signifi- 
cantly and sadly contrasted by her diminutive stature 
and fragile proportions depressed by the straitnesses 
and blight of poverty, by pestilential dwelling-places, 
by scant of light and air, by the heavy febrile breath 
of crowded and unventilated work-rooms, by inciden- 
tal morbid disease, by insufficient periods of sleep, by 
days of eighteen hours, by hard exactions of weary, 
weary work, by icy monotony, by harsh words and 
hard usage, by habitual degradation, by natural yearn- 
ings smothered, by extremes of heat and cold ; by 
hunger and unwholesome food — by all the hard, dull, 
vulgar details of the "common lot" of thousands 
which round about our palaces and cities, and ances- 
tral castles, from lane and attic, hovel and hamlet, 
lift up a silent cry by day and by night to the Lord 
God of Sabaoth. 

The sharpened features, and keen, restless glance, 
had somewhat regained the charming joyousness of 
Nelly's age ; but nothing could restore, or more truly 
impart, for restoration implies some case of previous 
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being, the clear confiding spirit, the calm fatuity, the 
innocent abandonment of childhood. The leaf un- 
timely withering on the bough, the flower crushed by 
the morning storm, may regain their bloom and ver- 
dure in the sunshine ; but the childhood which has 
known only the cares and responsibilities of unnatural 
prematurity, which is seared by the contact with 
misery and the consciousness of evil, has no past 
beauty to return to. 

Kelly, acting by the dictates of her advanced 
intelligence, hastened home. The housemaid of Magog 
Villa, like such confidantes in general, had not been 
proof against the temptations of vanity, gratified with 
secrets of a Count and future Countess ; and Nelly, 
having heard the evening before, in Mrs. Magog's 
kitchen, whilst executing tin errand for Lucy, much 
mysterious and prophetic conversation, was in pos- 
session of sufficient facts to cast a very strong light 
upoq the occurrence which she had just witnessed ; 
so Kelly hastened home with feet that fell lightly on 
the dewy meadows, and thoughts that lifted her far 
above her condition. The consciousness of ability^to 
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serve a fellow-creature is a legitimate and noble sense 
of power; the deliberate purpose of returning good 
for evil is a legitimate and noble sense of greatness. 
Kelly, leaving her childish sports to turn affliction 
from Mr. Magog's daughter, wondered at the beauti- 
ful transitions through which her soul was passing, 
sweeping off, as it were, the degradation of her former 
years, making her, why, she knew not, a more fit 
companion for the loveliness of the dawning day, as 
onward she meekly went gazing on the sun, now re- 
splendently risen, with a stronger and clearer glance, 
while, half -unconsciously, she hailed it with the sub- 
lime anthem which she had learned from the lips of 
Lucy, " Glory be to God on High, and on earth peace, 
good will to men !" 

Kelly did not hesitate to run to her young mis- 
tress's room unsummoned, to divide the white cur- 
tains that fell softly around Lucy's slumbers, and to 
awaken her by gently pronouncing her name; but 
previously for a moment she lingered, while through 
the opened draperies the new sunbeams came aslant 
chequering Lucy's forehead, and folded white hands, 
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and snowy raiment, and she wondered — poor Nelly!—' 
if the angels resembled that serene and spotless form, 
radiated with light; and Nelly thought how myste- 
rious a thing sleep was ; a touch of hers could bring 
the wandering spirit back to its clear intelligence, 
yet now how still and lifeless in its deep quiet and 
repose; and the child unconsciously shared the 
thought of the profound philosopher of this world, 
the sad man, and mighty poet, whose soul, able 
enough to span the limits of the universe, had not 
one ray of intelligence beyond ; for, all unexpected 
and unbidden, there came before her the white and 
rigid figure of the old woman who had fostered her 
and Watty's early years, and by whose corse she had 
sat alone through the dull days and nights before the 
burial, afraid of the shadows darkling in the evening, 
and of the strange forms dancing in the flickering 
gleam of the rush candle upon the half-mouldered 
walls, afraid of the pale face when she saw it in the 
morning, but most afraid of the darkness when she 
saw nothing : yet hid her eyes in her childish hands 
because she could not see — for so, in an old, forlorn, 
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half empty attic, a little child, and alone, poor Nelly 
bad met the vision of death ! Alas, who has not met 
it? — and in the rude attic, or the stately chamber, 
or the pleasant home, it* is an apparition of terror and 
pain, and dark mystery awaking human recoiling, — 
and yet it is the angel that rolls the stone from the 
door of the soul's prison an6\ sets it free 'to the glo- 
rious liberty of the skies. And why did the beautiful 
form of Lucy, slumbering in health and happiness, 
recall to Nelly's thoughts the dreary figure of the 
dead, and the dark gloomy room, and the terror of 
her death-watch ? Because of the links and vibrations 
of which the soul is compounded, and the subtle 
analogues of universal Being. 

Lucy awoke and heard Nelly's story with surprise 
and grief for the young companions towards whom, 
though so dissimilar to herself, she entertained a 
natural affection, and hastily making herself ready, 
she ran to her father's room that he might lose no 
time in doing all he could to serve them. Meanwhile, 
thoughts sadly crowded upon Lucy's mind of deep 
concern for Belinda's fault} and the distress of those 
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she has left ; she thought of the mother's bitter trial 
— of the sister's dismay and grief; she thought of 
Clement, and wept — wept for all, forgetting in ear- 
nest sympathy with its present sorrows the faults 
and follies of Magog Villa. 

To close this episode, which itself closes here, a 
few words will suffice. Mr. Magog, made aware in 
time of his daughter's elopement with his own 
apprentice in the incognito of a foreign Count, was 
able almost instantly to trace her and rescue her 
from a miserable union with an unprincipled impos- 
tor who had found it easy to practise on the vulgar 
ambition of his employer's family ; but Mr. Magog 
might have said, "My daughter and my ducats," for 
the Count of San Francisco had helped himself very 
liberally to his employer's money, and although the 
unpoetical termination to Belinda's romance, and the 
restoration of that young lady to Magog Villa by the 
Great Western Railway, rendered him in this respect 
more fortunate, he had no advantage over the amiable 
merchant of the Rialto in the other, nor, I may add, 
in any sympathy which he received beyond his own 
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hearth-stone. His large obligation to Nelly, Mr. 
Magog obliterated to his own satisfaction by the 
double tender of a pecuniary recompense and a rein- 
statement to his work-room ; but for some fine and 
subtle reason, such as she herself could never have 
explained, his former discarded sempstress would not 
accept even the first of these rewards, and so he was 
obliged to keep down on his head the weight of 
Kelly's service, and of the dangerous reprisal she had 
made him. But his heart was touched and softened ; 
for the first time in his life Mr. Magog gave money 
to the poor. 



** 
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'CHAPTEB X. 



CHBISTHASTIDE. 



It was now mid-winter, very near the great festival 
of the Nativity, whose beautiful traditionary title of 
Christmas, picturesque in itself, in its reverend an- 
tiquity, and its domestic association, let no one endea- 
vour to displace ; centuries have consecrated it on the 
altar and the hearth, and by every most sacred con- 
sideration endeared it to man, 

Now in country places, in hedge-row and garden, 
the crimson holly contrasted the white snows ; now 
from the bare and frosted trees the shivering robin 
flew to the warm eaves, or the well-known verandah, 
or nestled his ruddy breast against the window, from 
which gentle hands threw the crumbs; now the 
swallow had fled to a warmer climate, now the woods 
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were knee-deep in leaves, now often the hail storm 
beat on the windows, and the skies were dark with 
snow-clouds, and old houses looked drear and ghostly 
in the dim murky days, and the long wailing even- 
ings ; now large tracts of snow in the intense moon- 
light, were enough to solemnise the most trifling 
spirit; now the winds moaning among gables and 
chimneys and round corners of streets, had tones of 
human sorrow and pain that sounded dismally to 
solitary listeners ; now the wild ravings of the night- 
storm, and the rooking of shaken windows imparted 
a vague and spectral gloominess to the most modern 
bedroom, and awakened lonely sleepers to religious 
or superstitious influences ; now the days were very 
short, and the long evenings very dull or very plea- 
sant ; now the firesides of happy homes were circled 
with bright faces, and gay laughter rang out its 
cheering defiance to wind and rain ; and now some 
hearths had no fire, and no bright faces, yet were still 
called homes ; now the wet and houseless wanderer 
paused a moment beneath lighted windows to cheer 
himself with the reflected glow of his happier bro- 
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let up before their people in stronger hues the 
pattern of Jesus ; and now, upon the frozen streets of 
evangelized cities, human beings sometimes dropped 
dead. 

Mr. Sydney's family had returned home some time, 
and, from the pleasant cottage with its winding 
garden and fair landscapes, the scene had changed to 
a tall dingy dwelling, a real London house, of which 
fog and dust seemed the natural elements, and where 
the sun did little more than make visible the darkness 
of the bricks, the wainscoats, and the atmosphere. 
The scene alone had changed. The hearts of those 
with whom we hare to do, were still the same, and 
the darkness was altogether external. Within was 
the sunshine that changes not beneath winter skies, 
and in the narrow ways of trade and traffic is still 
pure with the ray of Heaven, Luoy quietly pursued 
her tasks and duties, and earnestly followed out her 
undertaking. 

Again upon men rose the day which the Church 
has set apart to hallow, as anniversary of the day of 
days, when in the brightening beams of Bethlehem re- 
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demption dawned upon the world. Lucy had looked on 
to this Christmas morning with more than even usual 
interest, for the washing of regeneration, the holy mys- 
tery of baptism, was then to sanctify those whom her 
hand had rescued and led to the fold of Christ. How 
bright and clear the glance of her young eyes looked 
up to meet the wintry light which told her the birth- 
day of the Saviour was already in the skies ; had 
those dim skies burst asunder, suddenly blazing with 
His second presence, Lucy would probably not have 
withdrawn that glance, so strong in faith, and pure 
in love, so confidingly lifted toward the mercy seat of 
His invisible temple. She was intensely happy all 
through the day; no Christmas morning had ever 
risen so full to her of realized religion and content- 
ment ; a deeper and diviner joy than she had known 
before was in every scene of those sacred hours, in 
their ancient solemn service, in the blessed Eucharist, 
by the fireside flashing cheerily on the garlanded 
mirrors and pictures, in the smiles and words of 
affection, in her own heart, and, most of all, beside 
the font where, with the cross fresh signed upon 
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them, Nelly and Walter were received into the church 
of Christ; humbly Lucy thanked God when she 
knelt among the crowded congregation, all seeming 
to pray, gome really praying for the new baptized, 
for her share in bringing them to the living waters. 
The church has provided for this sacrament a service 
the most beautiful that could be compiled, nothing 
more simple or more solemn than the scene of a child 
here dedicated to Christ's service and adopted of God 
passes on the earth among the things which are seen, 
and of the things which are not seen — the invisible 
eternal — this comes almost nearest to men. Here for 
a moment the veil is lifted, and the spiritual made 
sensibly present Here is one of the human forms 
that links the sensible with the spiritual, forms too 
little apprehended in their mystical character, which 
is the outer life of the inner mysteries, and revealed 
as such by God throughout the universe. So, in 
every reality the outward is the unregarded image of 
the internal act. As Nelly and Watty, side by side, 
had entered the dim majestic church of Lee Sutton, 
so they were together entering the dimmer, the more 
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majestic church, deep in the shadow of past ages, 
often assailed by the tumultuous aggressions of evil or 
mistaken men, shaken by human passions, defaced, 
disfigured, sullied by the hands of violences, ignorance, 
or sin, yet standing still erect in supernatural seen* 
rity, upheld by unearthly powers, fair and sacred in 
desolation, lifting its head like some sainted cedar that 
the storm has vainly beaten upon, like some sacred 
palm in the wilderness with the spring of saving 
water preserved beneath the shadow of her arms. 

"In the silent pauses from the priest's solemn 
voice, and the deep responses of the people, Walter 
and Nelly heard their own hearts beat as they stood 
like two of the Neophytes of old redeemed from 
ethnic darkness ; oh, blacker yet ! the panymism of 
the nations, hardly filled up the measure of modern 
corruption, such as in the lowest haunts of London 
and other manufacturing cities of evangelized Eng- 
land, in the mining districts, and even many of the 
agricultural ones, in the hamlets and poor parishes of 
the south, in the fens and solitudes of the north 
(though these are much less impure), the children of 
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the state, outcast, disowned, yet children still, are 
reared for sin and suffering, for labour and for want, 
for vagrancy and theft, for the workhouse, the peni- 
tentiary, the transport ship, for Norfolk Island, for 
— — oh, God ! in Thy Book of Remembrance, where 
every sin is written, who shall dare to doubt that 
the extenuations of misery and ignorance are re- 
corded, and balanced in the punishment of an offend- 
ing soul ? 

Perhaps Lucy could not understand the extent 
of the 'good her hand had helped to perfect, since it 
was not possible that she could apprehend the 
character of the evil warded away ; but if she did 
not know the blackness of the gulph from which 
she had snatched two fellow beings, she knew the 
brightness of the height they now were seeking, and 
the health of the waters to which they had bent. 
There was a spirit of solemn gladness and of deep 
thankfulness in her perception of this, no self-exalta- 
tion. She was only thankful she had become in- 
creasingly sensible of the responsibilities which the 
blessings bestowed on her brought with them. In 
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that dreary winter season, whose 'physical character 
so forcibly contrasts the gladness of its spiritual 
advent, Lucy thought these claims appeared in a 
more solemn and especial manner, and these ex- 
tremes to give to them a two-fold and a deeper sig- 
nificance. The blazing hearths, and friendly gather- 
ings, and harmless recreations of the world's great 
festival within her father's house never made her 
forget their occasion, and she felt that she had no 
right to participate in its rejoicings unless she also 
entered into its duties, that even the most innocent 
of these must be unsanctified without the accom- 
paniments of holy reflections and religious services, 
and almsgiving, and works done in His name, which 
revelry, or hospitality, or family unions, were in them- 
selves vain to celebrate. Yet Lucy was as gay as 
youth and happiness could make her ; the feet that 
bore her over the frozen pavements in the dim grey 
mornings to the House of God were the lightest in 
the evening dance, the face bowed gravely down in 
the cold, misty church, beamed brightest by the 
fireside of home, " making a sunshine " through the 
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wintry rooms. Nothing strengthens the character 
and realizes the principles of a young person so 
much as the regular services *of religion, steadily 
and voluntarily pursued. The steps, that morning 
after morning walk forth to meet God in His temple, 
will not wander very far astray from Him during the 
day : 1 am speaking of young persons, in whom we 
cannot suppose an act of deliberate hypocrisy. No 
parent should put an obstacle in the way of their 
children here, as too many do, by holding up house- 
hold duties, or any of the "many things" about 
which we are all encumbered. "Those who seek 
me early shall find me," says the "Word of God ; and 
what mother, remembering it, can safely hold back 
her child from the blessing of so divine a promise ? 
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" But if they are trifles," observed Mr. Sydney, 
on an evening which the young ladies were passing 
with his daughter, "why do you permit them so 
strong and injurious an influence ? The little im- 
portance you allow to forms ought to render them 
an indifferent matter ; but I have always found that 
the people who most profess to regard them as insig- 
nificant, in reality magnify them to the gravest con- 
sequence, and, making light of them in one sense, 
actually turn them to objects of great spiritual 
moment." 

Mr. Sydney met the well-worn answer that form 
had a Romish appearance, and, a step further towards 
originality, that the Misses Magog regarded them as 
snares. 

" And you have a right to do so, my dear young 
ladies," replied Mr. Sydney, " for from all you have 
told us you have found them so ; hut if, in place of 
setting your thoughts upon the candlesticks and 
against them, you had considered the revival of an 
ancient custom with respect and indulgence, even 
though you did not recognize its necessity or utility, 
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they would never, you may believe me, have inter- 
fered with your devotions ; as it is the snare has been 
verified by the fear." 

The Miss Magogs thought it impossible not to 
fear in days like these, and in a large and wholesale 
manner weighed what they called forms in the 
balance with our religious safety. 

" Forms again ! these are the things you designate 
as trifles ; yet, as I said before, exalt to a far higher 
character of importance than we do who confess to 
value them. Forms are the visible links and memo- 
rials of spiritual things. They have never been 
absent from any constituted church. In the Jewish 
tabernacle they were direct institutions from God, 
and although He subsequently, in the person of His 
blessed Son, declared a different dispensation, we 
cannot suppose that He disapproves of an appropriate 
union of form with spirit, since every divine thing is 
so revealed through nature and religion, and faith so 
reveals herself, and, to senses such as ours, what could 
supply the place of this sensuous revelation? man must 
have visibility, and it has been divinely vouchsafed, and 
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enjoined to him even in the most spiritual things. 
What is called natural religion exists in every regene- 
rate heart ; but, the more a man has of it, the oftenei 
it will draw him to God's earthly temple, for, though 
he can realise an invisible church, and, though his 
soul finds its Maker in all creation, yet the conse- 
crated house of prayer, the appointed place, has a 
magnet for his feet, and he finds the Lord of all 
more specially present beside His fonts and altars than 
in the fields and solemn woods, the seas and moun- 
tain-tops, which His own hand has made, and which 
again are forms and interpreters. But," continued Mr. 
Sydney, smiling on his fair antagonists, " although 
I have said so much to draw your attention to this 
subject, do not think of hating me as special pleader 
for the candlesticks, to which individually I attach no 
great importance, but which, notwithstanding, I 
must consider with respect, as an ancient custom in 
the early church, catholic, not Romish. How I wish 
we could learn to distinguish these terms — what vast 
confusion it would obviate !" 

The Miss Magogs had listened to Mr. Sydney with 
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attention and good breeding, very different to the 
demeanour of their father on such occasions. They 
felt, too, that there might be some truth in his re- 
marks, though the timorous nature of their religious 
education made them jealous of admitting it. Still 
they listened, and grew more interested than usual in 
sacred subjects, for at Mr. Sydney's house they were 
associated with intelligent and illustrative conversa- 
tion, and were never allowed to transgress the apos- 
tolic exhortation " Be courteous !" Clement was there, 
and a young clergyman, whose name as such, and an 
author, stood high. In fact, the Miss Magogs were 
becoming reconciled to the possibility of praying in a 
church with candlesticks, when they were again 
electrified by fresh terrors from the Vatican.. 

" I think," said Clement half gravely, half mali- 
ciously, " that my sisters will quite forget the candle- 
sticks next Sunday, for I am glad to say that the 
vacant altar niche is now filled with the sign which 
I wish to God stood at this moment on every altar in 
every land." 

" The cross r" cried Lucy, " how glad I also am, 
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how I used to miss the beautiful altar cross when first 
we came back from Lee Sutton." 

The Miss Magogs looked at one another and took 
breath. " It will be impossible for us again to enter 
St. 's," they at length exclaimed, with calm re- 
solution. 

" And where can you go ?" inquired Mr. Sydney. 

" I shall mark my sense of the rector's conduct in 
the most forcible manner/' said the elder of the fair 
nonconformists, unconsciously adopting the singular 
pronoun under the force of mental determination, " by 
attending the chapel on the other side of the way." 

" And I, " said the youngest, " shall be ready to 
accompany you ; I only hope that he may see us 
every time we enter." 

" I hope otherwise," said Mr. Sydney, " for I am 
sure it would grieve him very much." 

" But what," said Mrs. Sydney, " can your objec- 
tion be to a cross upon a Christian altar?" 

" We have no altar," said Miss Magog, with the 
authority of a Doctor of Divinity, at least. 

" St. Paul said otherwise," replied Mrs. Sydney. 
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" Do you remember the verse in which he names it, 
Lucy?" 

" We have an altar of which they have no right to 
partake who serve the tabernacle." 

The Miss Magogs were so politely incredulous that 
the folio Bible was taken down and opened at the 
thirteenth chapter of Hebrews, and tenth verse, for 
their conviction ; even then they hesitated which to 
doubt, their own eyesight, or the orthodoxy of St. 
Paul ; had the term occurred in any other place, they 
would have said it had " a Bomish appearance." 

"But," said Mrs. Sydney, "you have not answered 
me, Miss Magog, when I asked why you objected to 
the use of the cross." 

Of course, because of its " Romish appearance." 

" Borne seems to be turned into a synonyme for 
Christendom in these days," observed Mr. Sydney. 
"You ultra Protestants, Miss Magog, make over 
everything that is holy to St. Peter's." 

" And what appearance has the triple cross on our 
national standard ?" inquired Mrs. Sydney ; " does it 
look Bomish on the banners of England ?" 
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If thetruth must be told, their "finishing seminary" 
had left the Mies Magog's knowledge of some thingl 
unfinished, and the simple fact adverted to was one; 
They could not have received stronger saccessive 
•hocks had Mrs. Sydney been a galvanic apparatus. 

" Ours is at least a common prejudice," said Mis* 
Hogogi with an unsettled aad bewildered ait. 

" It is 86," remarked Mr. Sydney, " and* I regret 
to say that it is strong even among men of strong 
minds in other matters." 

The young clergyman who was present had hitherto 
been only an attentive listener, he now joined the 
conversation in answer to Mr. Sydney's last remark* 

" And how," said he, " can we explicate a repug- 
nance so perverse and so irrational ? Are men afraid 
of the cross ? Afraid of its austere monition ? Afraid 
of its severe rebuke ? I do not know, bat I have not 
yet succeeded in meeting with one person who eonld 
give one intelligent reason for this awful prejucbee. 
I have beard before, as I have heard to-m'gbt, that 
the cross has a Bomish appearance, but I cannot per- 
ceive it, not having used myself to the idtntHkwtita 
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of that fallen church with this emblem of universal 
Christendom. I have heard that it looks supersti- 
tious, but I could never get the exponent further 
than the bare assertion, I have heard persons talk 
learnedly againt the use of the cross, bringing in a 
great deal of ecclesiastical historical precedent, a 
aciolous knowledge of church discipline dating always 
from the Information, as though the few hundred years 
whieh have since intervened were to teach the anti- 
quity of a church built upon the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner stone. A 
mushroom might as well set up to teach the nature 
of anthers to an oak/' 

"My own opinion is," said Mr. Sydney, " that no 
ehutch appears a complete Christian temple that has 
not the cross, and I never see empty the centre niche 
Of an altar that it does not seem to me to reproach 
the coldness, or the fears, of clergy and congregation. 
I consider it also to be the most beautiful, appropriate, 
and correct ecclesiological plan— nave, chancel, and 
transept*, are naturally defined by it. Not the use 
tout the cbead of the cross is superstition." 
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CHAPTEE XL 



HOLYBOOB. 



The Misses Magog had been terrified in the Parish 
church of Lee Sutton by the holy emblem of the Cross, 
which was there a part of the rich and solemn insignia 
of the altar ; like other people whose whole spiritual 
life is protestant against the greater part of the re- 
ligion they profess to maintain, they had fled from 
the visionary dangers of their proper place of wor- 
ship, from the blessings of authentic services, of an 
instructive and essentially evangelical ministry, and 
marked their attachment to the inviolate principles 
of the church, by joining a neighbouring chapel dis- 
tinguished by the vague and mysterious title of the 
Congregational. The same spirit, of whatever de- 
nomination, which troubled them on this occasion 
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was busy also in their London parish! and they lost 
all chance of instruction in the church of St. — , 
because of the candlesticks upon the altar ; by their 
own account of things, they thought of nothing else 
during every service, so that they would have done 
nearly as well to have stayed at home, which nega- 
tive condition of their spiritual welfare they were 
inclined to charge upon the rector and church- 
wardens. It would have been difficult for the Misses 
Magog to have given any appropriate reason for 
their displeasnre at the candlesticks, but they said 
they had a " Romish appearance," an easy but not 
very clear or luminous explanation, yet one which 
cleverer persons have given with perfect self-com- 
placency. When other people fixed their thoughts 
on their devotions, the Misses Magog fixed theirs 
on the candlesticks, and while the holy altar attracted 
the eyes and hearts of less protestant Christians, 
theirs were all engrossed by these offending signs. 
They wondered how about trifles like these the 
clergy could annoy their people, and they considered 
themselves personally ill-used. 
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" But if they are trifles," observed Mr. Sydney, 
on an evening which the young ladies were passing 
with his daughter, "why do you permit them so 
strong and injurious an influence ? The little im- 
portance you allow to forms ought to render them 
an indifferent matter ; but I have always found that 
the people who most profess to regard them as insig- 
nificant, in reality magnify them to the gravest con- 
sequence, and, making light of them in one sense, 
actually turn them to objects of great spiritual 
moment." 

Mr. Sydney met the well-worn answer that form 
had a Romish appearance, and, a step further towards 
originality, that the Misses Magog regarded them as 
snares. 

" And you have a right to do so, my dear young 
ladies," replied Mr. Sydney, " for from all you have 
told us you have found them so ; but if, in place of 
setting your thoughts upon the candlesticks and 
against them, you had considered the revival of an 
ancient custom with respect and indulgence, even 
though you did not recognize its necessity or utility, 
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they would never, you may believe me, have inter- 
fered with your devotions ; as it is the snare has been 
verified by the fear." 

The Miss Magogs thought it impossible not to 
fear in days like these, and in a large and wholesale 
manner weighed what they called forms in the 
balance with our religious safety. 

" Forms again ! these are the things you designate 
as trifles ; yet, as I said before, exalt to a far higher 
character of importance than we do who confess to 
value them. Forms are the visible links and memo- 
rials of spiritual things. They have never been 
absent from any constituted church. In the Jewish 
tabernacle they were direct institutions from God, 
and although He subsequently, in the person of His 
blessed Son, declared a different dispensation, we 
cannot suppose that He disapproves of an appropriate 
union of form with spirit, since every divine thing is 
so revealed through nature and religion, and faith so 
reveals herself, and, to senses such as ours, what could 
supply the place of this sensuous revelation? man must 
have visibility, and it has been divinely vouchsafed, and 
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enjoined to him even in the most spiritual things. 
What is called natural religion exists in every regene- 
rate heart ; but, the more a man has of it, the oftenei 
it will draw him to God's earthly temple, for, though 
he can realise an invisible church, and, though his 
soul finds its Maker in all creation, yet the conse- 
crated house of prayer, the appointed place, has a 
magnet for his feet, and he finds the Lord of all 
more specially present beside His fonts and altars than 
in the fields and solemn woods, the seas and moun- 
tain-tops, which His own hand has made, and which 
again are forms and interpreters. But," continued Mr. 
Sydney, smiling on his fair antagonists, " although 
I have said so much to draw your attention to this 
subject, do not think of hating me as special pleader 
for the candlesticks, to which individually I attach no 
great importance, but which, notwithstanding, I 
must consider with respect, as an ancient custom in 
the early church, catholic, not Romish. How I wish 
we could learn to distinguish these terms — what vast 
confusion it would obviate !" 

The Miss Magogs had listened to Mr. Sydney with 
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attention and good breeding, very different to the 
demeanour of their father on such occasions. They 
felt, too, that there might be some truth in his re- 
narks, though the timorous nature of their religious 
education made them jealous of admitting it. Still 
they listened, and grew more interested than usual fa 
sacred subjects, for at Mr. Sydney's house they were 
associated with intelligent and illustrative conversa- 
tion, and were never allowed to transgress the apos- 
tolic exhortation " Be courteous !" Clement was there, 
and a young clergyman, whose name as such, and an 
author, stood high. In fact, the Miss Magogs were 
becoming reconciled to the possibility of praying in a 
church with candlesticks, when they were again 
electrified by fresh terrors from the Vatican. 

" I think," said Clement half gravely, half mali- 
ciously, " that my sisters will quite forget the candle- 
sticks next Sunday, for I am glad to say that the 
vacant altar niche is now filled with the sign which 
I wish to God stood at this moment on every altar in 
every land." 

" The cross :" cried Lucy, " how glad I also am, 
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how I used to miss the beautiful altar cross when first 
we came back from Lee Sutton." 

The Miss Magogs looked at one another and took 
breath. " It will be impossible for us again to enter 
St. 's," they at length exclaimed, with calm re- 
solution. 

" And where can you go ?" inquired Mr. Sydney. 

" I shall mark my sense of the rector's conduct in 
the most forcible manner/' said the elder of the fair 
nonconformists, unconsciously adopting the singular 
pronoun under the force of mental determination, " by 
attending the chapel on the other side of the way." 

" And I, " said the youngest, " shall be ready to 
accompany you ; I only hope that he may see us 
every time we enter." 

" I hope otherwise," said Mr. Sydney, " for I am 
sure it would grieve him very much." 

" But what," said Mrs. Sydney, " can your objec- 
tion be to a cross upon a Christian altar?" 

" We have no altar," said Miss Magog, with the 
authority of a Doctor of Divinity, at least. 

" St. Paul said otherwise," replied Mrs. Sydney. 
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" Do you remember the verse in which he names it, 
Lucy?" 

" We have an altar of which they have no right to 
partake who serve the tabernacle." 

The Miss Magogs were so politely incredulous that 
the folio Bible was taken down and opened at the 
thirteenth chapter of Hebrews, and tenth verse, for 
their conviction ; even then they hesitated which to 
doubt, their own eyesight, or the orthodoxy of St. 
Paul ; had the term occurred in any other place, they 
would have said it had " a Bomish appearance." 

" But," said Mrs. Sydney, " you have not answered 
me, Miss Magog, when I asked why you objected to 
the use of the cross." 

Of course, because of its " Romish appearance." 

" Borne seems to be turned into a synonyme for 
Christendom in these days," observed Mr. Sydney. 
•'You ultra Protestants, Miss Magog, make over 
everything that is holy to St. Peter's." 

" And what appearance has the triple cross on our 
national standard ?" inquired Mrs. Sydney ; " does it 
look Bomish on the banners of England ?" 
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If the truth must be told, their "finishing seminary" 
had left the Miss Magog's knowledge of some thing! 
unfinished, and the simple fact adverted to was one; 
They could not have received stronger successive 
•hooks had Mrs. Sydney bees a galvanie apparatus. 

" Ouib is at least a common prejudice," said Mia* 
Magog, with an unsettled and bewildered ait. 

" It is 86," remarked Mr. Sydney, " and* I regret 
to say that it is strong even among men of attest) 
minds in other matters." 

The young clergyman who was present had hitherto 
been only an attentive listener, he now joined the 
conversation in answer to Mr. Sydney's last remark. 

" And how," said he, " can we explicate a lepug* 
nance so perverse and so irrational } Are mem afraid 
of the cross ? Afraid of its austere monition ? Afraid 
of its severe rebuke ? I do not know, tat I have not 
yet suooeeded in meeting with one person who could 
give one intelligent reason lor {his awful prejudice. 
I have heard before, as I have heard to-nigkty that 
the cross has a Romish appearance, but I cannot per* 
ceive it, not having used myself to the identifleation 
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of that fallen church with this emblem of universal 
Christendom. I have heard that it looks supersti- 
tions, but I could never get the exponent further 
than the bare assertion. I have heard persons talk 
learnedly againt the use of the cross, bringing in a 
great deal of ecclesiastical historical precedent, a 
acioloua knowledge of church discipline dating always 
Jrom the Reformation, as though the few hundred years 
Whieh have since intervened were to teaeh the anti- 
quity of & church built upon the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner stone. A 
mushroom might as well set up to teach the nature 
of anthers to an oak." 

" My own opinion is," said Mr. Sydney, " that no 
church appears a complete Christian temple that has 
not the cross, and I never see empty the centre niche 
of an altar that it does not seem to me to reproach 
the coldness, or the fears, of clergy and congregation. 
I consider it also to be the most beautiful, appropriate, 
and correct ecclesiological plan — nave, chancel, and 
transepts, are naturally denned by it. Nat the use 
tout the (bead of the cross is superstition.*' 
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" It is the darkness superstition," said the young 
clergyman. 

"Most popular prejudices are so in some sort," 
observed Clement, "and all are followed up with 
various inconsistencies. We plant the Cross, for in- 
stance, in our standard on a battle field ; it is there a 
lawful object, waving above scenes of blood (that was 
not left out at the Reformation). It may appear in a 
court pageant, in the crown of the Sovereign, or at 
any festival among a lady's ornaments. It only shocks 
enlightened man in the house of God." 

" And where," said the young clergyman again, 
"can it appear so appropriately? and what can 
appear so appropriate there? "Will the gospel be 
preached the worse for such an accompaniment ? will 
the Lord's death be shewed forth with less solemn 
fidelity by the altar, where the object which most 
presents it, the hallowed and hallowing Cross, is seen, 
reminding men of the mystery of their redemption, 
of the pledge of their profession, of the Hope of their 
* salvation ? What is the gospel but the history of 
the Cross ? literally the ' good tidings ' of the pro- 
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pitiation upon the Cross, the consummate sacrifice of 
Jesus, the eternal peace-offering for man ; and what 
are Christian churches but temples of the Cross ? and 
what are Christian men but soldiers of the Cross ? 
Yet when that sublime, that solemnizing sign is 
reared above the altar, identified with it in every in- 
ternal character, men are offended, half the congre- 
gation quit that church, offended at the cross! 
'Blessed is he who is in no wise offended in me/ 
But the Cross is permitted outside many an ecclesias- 
tical edifice where it would horrify the Protestant 
feelings of the congregation to see it in the interior ; 
I humbly submit, that if it is not wrong outside, it 
must be right within. It is beautiful everywhere, 
on the brow of an infant, in the crown of the state, 
in the richly dyed window and antique carvings of 
the Gothic cathedral, or on the spire of the village 
church, but its own place is the Christian Holy of 
Holies, the altar. The veil of the temple was rent 
when on Mount Calvary it bore upon its awful limbs 
the fulfilled visions of all prophecy. The mercy seat 
with its celestial shadow was unveiled for a moment 
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to pass away for ever as the patterns of diviner things. 
The high priest's office was no more; thenceforth 
there was but one mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus. No visible sign in our taber- 
nacle of sacrifice but the sign of His Cross." 

"And even this is called a form," said Lucy. 
"It is one, however, whose spiritual meaning is 
salvation." She held up as she spoke the cross 
which her father had onoe given her, and regarding it 
with thoughts full of reverence and love. 
; The Kiss Magogs admired its artistical device and 
fine chasing. " It is certainly a beautiful ornament," 
they exclaimed. 

•'An ornament," said Lucy, " no thoughtful person 
surely could wear it as suck" 

" Then why do you wear it, Lucy ?" 

"I wear it," she answered, " as the sign of human 
redemption, of Christ's banner, and my baptismal 
vow." 

The Miss Magogs did not join another Congre* 
g&tkmal, even to revenge themselves upon the rector. 
They appeared on the next Sunday in their own 
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handsome pew at St. — *s in a splendour of 
apparel calculated to dazzle that worthy gentle- 
man's ideas into excursive fancies about the Queen of 
Sheba. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



MANY CHANGES. 



Five years wound their chain of events through 
our narrative, and wrought, as the heading of the 
present chapter indicates, many changes. Lucy 
had become the affianced wife of Clement Magog, 
who was now in the office of a priest, and the charge 
of an important living. From the naturally increased 
intercourse between the two families, as well as from 
Clement's domestic influence, a fortunate result was 
gradually developed upon the Magog family, and a con- 
sequent moderation of manners and apparel, agreeable 
to taste as well as feeling. Lucy's future sisters had 
found in her superior acquirements, her gay and gentle 
temper, and elevation of mind, her habitual serenity 
and contentment, and her prospects of future happi- 
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ness, the strongest influence of example ; they began 
to recognize by contrast the inanity of perfect use- 
lessness — a serious diminution of crochet resulted, 
and the services of Clement's sisters in his parish. 
Anomalous as it may appear — almost as much so as 
the brocades and feathers in which they began their 
visits to the humble dwellings of poverty — the Miss 
Magogs, in daily contact with the poor and ignorant, 
lost the vulgarity of their former gentility, and be" 
came, by degrees, well dressed and well bred. Be- 
linda, who loved Lucy with grateful affection for the 
kindness she had shown her in the time of error and 
humiliation, had long and in earnest followed her 
steps, seriously endeavouring to efface her fault by 
the real practices of Christianity. Even Mrs. Ma- 
gog's ideas enlarged, and if no very great acquisition 
in such labours, she was to be seen busy in scenes of 
charity, performing her office, rather artificially it 
may be, but certainly much to her own instruction, if 
little to that of others. 

Walter Evans was no longer a poor ignorant boy ; 
nature had endowed him with superior faculties, and 
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he had made diligent use of the opportunities for 
their cultivation, afforded him liberally by his noble- 
minded master. He had also risen rapidly in his 
employment, and was in a place of trust and emolu* 
ment. Walter manifested his appreciation of these 
great # obligations by zealous care of Mr. Sydney's 
interests, and unremitting assiduity during his horns 
of business ; at night he taught in what is called a 
ragged school, and who to the poor, wretched, outcast 
souls of such a meeting, could teach like one who 
had himself been of them ? who knew so Veil their 
trials, their dangers, their sufferings, their darkness 
and their deep disgrace ? who so able to turn upon 
their desolation the gleam of hope ? who so ready to 
pity, or warn, or eheer ? who could draw them so 
near by that fine and subtle thread of kindred ex- 
perience ? the deep vibrations of inherent sympathies, 
the mental knowledge of sorrow, wrong, and debase* 
ment. Walter, from the first had given his heart to 
God ; I do not mean to say that, because a boy is 
snatched from misery, and dark ignorance, he be- 
comes, of necessity, a religious convert ; but I believe, 
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and others whose judgment and experience is superior 
to mine believe, that a national moral good, a healing of 
the waters of our social life, would come of combined 
earnest endeavour, the result of individual endea. 
vour, to reform our lost children ; would thin out 
penitentiaries, our galley ships, and model prisons 
more than the lash, the task, the mill, the solitary 
torture, the whole apparatus of correction and punish- 
ment, has done, or will do. The habitual consign- 
ment of guilt to its place, of destitution to ignorance, 
the existing synonym of indigence and degra- 
dation, the tremendous gulph which separates the 
Mien, the excess of luxury which consumes even the 
wealthy, yet results in no adequate provision of, or 
recompence for, employment, have more to say to the 
existent corruption at the bottom of society than any 
inherent cause. It would be an insult to Nature to 
suppose an inherent cause at all. It is a fact, that 
there is in the midst of us a class, so fallen that they 
do not know, and every body else seems to forget, 
that God made them : such a fact is its own solution. 
We had better make the best of it, and acknowledge 
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a social deficiency, a moral fault in the midst of us, 
than indirectly attempt to fix the blame upon God. 
In our social system, then, there is an error, sacrificing 
the souls of millions ; add to this truth the political 
truism that society unremittingly suffers by its 
victims, and there issues a reason for amendment 
fearful and significant, on the right hand, and on the 
left. Modern society is like Pandora's box, but with- 
out hope at the bottom, and so it must remain while 
it takes no pains to prevent its diseases, and never 
tries to cure them but by poisons, while it, in fact, 
creates and multiplies the crimes it so expensively 
prosecutes. Punishment is our cardinal cure or 
crime, and it is utterly hopeless as such : our whole 
experiment of reformation is judicial, no evangelical 
vistas of mercy and love. It is the hard doctrine of 
the Levitical discipline " an eye for an eye," irre- 
spective of personal responsibilities, and with no popu- 
lar evangelization provided for. The gaol chaplain, 
perhaps, first opens the way of eternity to the soul 
standing upon its threshold. A via dolorosa with a 
gibbet suspended over it. There is only time to tor- 
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ture this soul with the knowledge of its perpetuity. 
It recognizes itself in terror unutterable. In a word, 
it is not found till it is lost. This blank, and dark, and 
ruined soul had never our human responsibilities. 

It may be an extreme case, but in ignorance it is 
not an unfrequent one. It is an object of intensest 
pity, and — as to transmortal being — mystery. It is 
a tremendous national sin besides. It is possible, 
that if the public cost of crime could be previously 
turned through the channels of precautionary benevo- 
lence, of guiding and reforming love, the sublime 
endeavour to make men better, to recall the moral 
likeness of the Highest to the human race, by leading 
the guilty to repentance, by giving a hope, even on 
earth, to the outcast, by teaching little children, the 
pallid dwellers in courts and alleys and heathen 
homes, by allaying hunger before its tortured victims 
are goaded to guilt, by giving universal employment 
and just wages ; it is possible, I say, that if the 
immense annual cost of crime could first pass through 
this probationary experiment, the larger part of it 
might never be demanded for its original destination. 
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It would be a happier thing to have converts than 
felons, to see goodly ships go forth to our colonies 
freighted with industrious and useful families, rather 
than the wretched transports to a penal settlement— 
to see our dark and costly prisons turned to manufac- 
tories of labour and profit; to know that our palaces, 
our splendid terraces and squares, were uninfected 
with the pestilential breath of their neighbour lanes 
and hovels, the dens of the poor. In these man 
suffers the extremities of want and degradation ; in 
those he complains if the rose leaves are rumpled. 
It is a fearful reprisal which the former takes upon 
his rich, luxurious brother, when the deadly plague 
stalks forth from his squalid, ill- ventilated, famine- 
stricken dwelling, and casts its shadow on the walls 
of cedar, and the painted chambers, gliding unseen 
upon its dark and preternatural errand, smiting with- 
out a touch, without a warning, scarce beckoning bis 
victim ere he falleth, in the midst of his splendour, 
of his idols, taking the proudest from his place, and 
flinging him, a handful of dust, upon the ground. 
To reform by mercy, rather than punishment, is an 
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attempt seldom tried in the administration of human 
affairs ; it has yet to be made in the sense I have 
glanced at, before its failure can be fairly predicated. 
The most stubborn child will grow docile and gentle 
under a patient system of consistent kindness; man, 
whether a savage or a sybarite, whether good or bad, 
is full of individualities; he represents a class, 
perhaps, but cannot represent the human heart ; he 
is the marble which circumstances have moulded into 
a felon or a demigod ; he is eminently the work of 
circumstance ; but take a child as the type of human 
nature, and we find that human nature, well treated, 
will generally turn out well ; the spirit which har- 
dens under tyranny and cruelty, and, especially, in- 
justice, which the blow, and the goad, or the unrelated 
restraint, indurate into habitual callousness and op- 
position, will often become, by a contrary treatment, 
gentle and noble. No Utopian dream, but a veritable 
argument, might follow this position, to prove that the 
wiser and safer, is the more righteous, economy ; but 
it is only apart of this vast subject to whose imminent 
moment I have devoted this book. As a whole, it is 

•a 1 
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a huge legislative question upon which it is most 
likely individual conviction and effort would make no 
more hopeful impression than drops of water occa- 
sionally falling on some cyclopean stone. The nar- 
rower aspect I have opened, and which is also the 
most hopeful and accessible one, is on the contrary of 
a domestic and personal character. Here the unit 
becomes the required aggregate, and here individual 
exertion, falling like drops of water on a cyclopean 
stone, may, by perseverance, wear through the heart 
of it. The future would owe the present no mea- 
surable debt for the result. In a social sense, it is 
the future, rather than ourselves, that would feel its 
benefit. In a personal sense the reward would be per- 
sonal, and we must remember, that, if we have more 
to do with the present, the future has most to do 
with us. The hand that sows has a special blessing. 
The hand that drops the acorn into the earth withers 
before the noble oak spreads its wide shadow from 
sun and storm. Man continually works for posterity, 
and he must be bounded by a very narrow ambition 
that cares to see the fruit of his labours ; one genera- 
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tion plants, and builds, and struggles, and discovers 
for the next ; each age leaves its human legacy, and 
is revered according to the value. In a temporal 
view even, there is all to warn and draw us on, but 
higher far, the ties of universal love — the hope of 
pleasing Christ. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TBE BREAD THAT WAS CAST UPON THE WATKB8. 

It was the eve of Lucy's wedding day. Clement had 
succeeded to the reversion of the living of Lee Sutton, 
and to Lucy, who loved the country, the pleasant old- 
fashioned rectory had already taken dreamy home- like 
associations. Her dear mother, sad yet cheerful, had 
wished her good-night, and left her alone in her room, 
agitated, happy, and weeping, standing as it were on 
the narrow landmark of those eventful hours which 
separate a distinct past from the entire future. The 
once that can happen no more is always a solemn period; 
it seems to ask for deeper thoughts, for more inward 
glances, for maturer determinations, than if it could 
come over again. Something of undefinable sadness 
fills this solitary interval when it passes like the ad- 
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vent of destiny before the young bride in the vigil 
of her marriage, in the mysterious minglings of pain 
and pleasure, in the mournfulness of the pleasure, in 
the unexpectedness of the pain, in the deep, deep 
murmurings of filial love, in the lingerings of childish 
dependence, in the clinging fondness for the old home, 
in the chilling strangeness of the new one, in timid 
fear and shame, in wayward wishes for delay, the 
human shrinkings from the dim shadows of the im- 
penetrated change, in the conflicting utterances of 
a heart won by contending feelings, an the reproaches 
of the silent image still loved above all ! The affec- 
tion whioh she can truly vow before the altar to-mor- 
rowfora moment seems to pause, the crowd of emotions 
heaving in her bosom flows over and overwhelm it, and 
her uncollected thoughts merge into vague dejection 
and unexpected tears. 

Poor Lucy sat gazing almost vacantly on the sha- 
dows which the flickering light cast on her bridal dress, 
shadows the while falling as changefully on her own 
young heart, yet Lucy loved Clement earnestly and 
steadily, with an affection built on real foundations, 
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on mutual knowledge, on matured esteem, on the 
stronghold of sympathy in holy things, on the men- 
til similitude which is so essential in a life-long rela- 
tion. She was ready to share with him the duties 
and the blessings of the lot that seemed before them, 
or to help, to minister to, to follow him in beggary 
through the world. She knew that in choosing him 
his sacred office entaileduponherseriousobligationsand 
even sacrifices ; for these Lucy felt that she was ready, 
ready to forego much that the world calls pleasure, 
much that is harmless pastime and amusement, much 
that has more or less an enchantment for all, and for 
the young most of all; ready, for Clement's sake, now 
fondly mingling with diviner claims, (who shall chide 
Lucy that they were so mingled?) to choose, in choosing 
him, the poor and ignorant, the sick and suffering, the 
sinner and the penitent, for her companions, rather than 
the rich, the great, the prosperous, and happy. Her 
marriage vow would be no legal formula, but a true 
sacrament, a veritable promise of reverence, obedience, 
and love, a spiritual tie which in the resurrection of 
spirits would still keep them one, the union which 
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cannot be made by a ring nor unmade by a coffin, so 
that in Heaven, where souls are not married or given 
in marriage, but are as the angels, there would be no 
doubt whose wife she had been ; that not man only, 
but neither height nor depth might put asunder the 
hands joined by God. How seldom is a marriage this ! 
How often is its ordinance a mere scenic representa- 
tion, the solemnlife-longvow "an unconsidered trifle!" 
God' 8 awful altar turned into the stage of a picturesque 
and richly-decorated drama ; what estranged hearts, 
what mercenary vows, have there been offered ! what 
vanity, levity, hypocrisy, falsehood, guilt approached 
it! Tet marriage, however thus degraded and trifled 
with, however secularized by registrars and Acts of 
Parliament, remains a divine institution, and repre- 
sents a figure of immortality. It takes properly 
for its sign the emblem of eternity, and casts it in the 
symbol of indestructibleness, for the church has de- 
clared it to be the type of her own mystical espousals 
with her Lord. 

Lucy, to calm her agitated spirits, read over the mar- 
riage service, as she had many times done since her en- 
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gagement with Clement, with earnest reverence ; she 
felt that she could indeed take her part in it with that 
direct integrity of purpose which may always hope 
to he acceptable in the sight of God, and she prayed 
devoutly that by His blessing and assistance she might 
be able to fulfil her coming duties, and that He would 
doubly comfort the dearly-loved parents whom she was 
about to leave. Then, little dreaming of the danger 
hanging over her and drawing very near, she laid her 
head upon her pillow, exhausted by one of natoie't 
most conflicting struggles, and slept. It was more 
than twelve ; in what, when time was beautifully di- 
vided by the solemnities of religion, was called the se- 
cond watch, between midnight and cock-crowing, the 
ever-sacred, ever-awful interval when the Son of Man 
was betrayed into the hands of sinners, when the de- 
ceitful kiss of Judas sealed its stain upon humanity 
for ever, when, from the agony of some unknown, 
mysterious conflict in the garden, the gory drops of 
suffering not yet dry, betrayed, alone, forsaken, All 
that was good, All that was noble, All that was pure 
on the polluted, earth was borne by men to every ha- 
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man torture, insult and reviling. Let us learn the 
lesson of the second watch, nor shrink dismayed in the 
dark, solitary night from its supernatural pain and ter- 
ror ; it can teach us the marvellousness of Christ's 
lore for us, the possible extremity of human guilt, 
the miserable instability of human resolution. 

All the household had long been at rest ; the mother, 
perhaps, was the last that closed her eyes in those 
solemn and agitated hours ; but she, too, at length 
slept, in the full confidence and peace of faith. Lucy, 
pale with tears and emotion, lay in the tranced slum- 
ber of her weary spirits, white as the winter moon- 
light now vivid in her room, casting new shadows on 
the bridal dress, and, with its beautiful luminous 
similitude to the clear peaceful rays of the Gospel, 
illuminating the shadows of the night. She slept as 
youth and purity and goodness sleep. How calm her 
noiseless breathings, and the deep hush of her silent 
chamber, and the starry radiant heavens, and the 
deserted street ! — repose, the deepest, the most inse- 
cure; for all around her, through the solemn shadows of 
the midnight, through the silent apartments of other 
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sleepers, the dim staircases and hospitable rooms 
below, the pleasant places of Lucy's home, an appa- 
rition of dread and death was stealing, noiselessly 
passing on its way, climbing from panel to rafter, 
from rafter to roof, hanging like ruddy fringe upon 
the walls, curling and trailing up the stairs, there 
red and glowing, here black and blackening, defacing 
pictures and mirrors, and columns of noble books, 
filling up space with a thick and suffocating cloud 
soon to be rent in a wild red gulf of flame. From 
the centre staircase, from some room of which it must 
first have issued, the fire spread with fierce rapidity 
above and below at the same moment. 

No horror, perhaps, equals in effect the midnight 
fire, with all its characteristic details. A household 
suddenly awakened from profound slumber in the 
midst of life to find themselves in the shadow of 
imminent death ; souls still with half-broken dreams 
clinging upon them, conscious of nothing, yet instinct 
and overwhelmed with indefinite terrors, breathless 
with danger, mortality, and rising conscience, with 
the present, instant contact with the destroying angel. 
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The uncollected thoughts and apprehensions of such 
a moment grasp the whole range of possible emotion, 
merging in one distant idea of terror and destruction. 
The strong cleavings of nature to life, the life-blood 
recoiling from death, the thoughts of those nearest 
the soul, the shrinking of the soul itself from the 
mysterious threshold of eternity, the hovering ruin 
all around, the desolation of a home, the maddening 
suspense for others, the alternations of despair and 
hope, and, above all, the dominant power of some 
mightiest passion, always excited in excessive danger, 
love, avarice, cowardice, ambition, faith ! The very 
chaos of a scene starting up as it were in the centre 
of night and slumber, the wild groups and wilder 
light, and hoarse, confused, tumultuous roar of 
human voices, the hurrying and gathering of a swel- 
ling crowd, the clattering engines, like the rushing 
wheels of fierce artillery through the streets of some 
stormed and fated city, even the fierce grandeur of 
the flames, add to the real, stern, mortal terrors of 
the hour. 

Mr. Sydney, awakened as though by the clang of 
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a thousand hammers on his doors, by confused sounds 
of noise and terror without, and by a suffocating sense 
of impenetrable smoke within, understood rather 
than saw that his house was on fire, and hastily- 
casting some covering upon his wife, fled with her 
in his arms down the stairs, and through the open 
door into the street. His first thought had been his 
wife, his second was his child, or rather they were 
simultaneous — he had but snatched the nearest object 
of anxiety. Alas ! what avails it to save a mother's 
life, and leave her child's in peril ? The moment after 
Mrs. Sydney was placed in safety, she was ready to 
rush back into the flames from which she had been 
rescued ; one searching, awful, momentary gaze, she 
bent upon the forms that pressed around her — her 
household were all saved but one ; and where was 
she, the dearest and the best ? her all, her only child 
— where was the meek angel face that would have 
been the first to meet her ? Father of Heaven, where ? 
And what if she had fled ? If those terrific and 
majestic flames which vaulted heavenward and cleaved 
the skies like the vast and glowing wings of an arch- 
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angel had borne her spirit with them — her spirit 
with its child-like purity and saint-like faith — 
white, holy, spotless, as the virgin lily of Eden! 
Oh, human heart, that would keep back thy child 
from all divine beatitude, would keep her back with 
thee to learn the sorrows and the stains of future 
years! 

Before it was possible to restrain her, Mrs. Sydney 
had run back to the burning house, her arms "year- 
ningly extended towards it. She found her husband 
on the threshold ; recoiling from the heat and smoke, 
she fell half fainting in his arms, and so they stood 
one terrible moment, the naming sword which guarded 
the entrance of their lost paradise turning every way. 
Mr. Sydney saw with unspeakable anguish, however 
unwilling to see, the impossibility of repassing the 
entrance of his burning dwelling, and hastily drew 
his wife away, with incoherent suggestions of hope 
and comfort too deeply contradicted by his own de- 
spair. The only hope was Lucy's window ; her room 
was on the highest story, a front room looking down 
into the street ; the dreadful truth soon began to com- 
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municate itself by the electric power of sympathy 
and instinct, rather than in words, among the momen- 
tarily augmenting crowd, and the eager gaze of 
countless eyes soon centred in one direction. The 
fire had already gained a frightful ascendancy, and 
was spreading rapidly every moment. The flames 
arising from the lower stories filled Lucy's cham- 
ber with brilliant illuminations; once, for a few 
moments, a motionless white figure at the window 
made every pulse below throb faster ; but only once, 
for hope of earthly aid had fled, and Lucy spent her 
lessening moments in earnest communion with her 
Maker. She had partly dressed herself, and knelt in 
the middle of the room like one of the martyr heroines 
of Christian chivalry, kneeling in faith and prayer, 
with the flush of the red flame already on her brow. 
Like those which passed by Horeb, God was not in 
them, but above the roar of the crowd without, and the 
raging of the fire, and the wild emotions of her own 
heart, Lucy heard, or thought she heard, "a still 
small voice ;" once she had risen to look forth from 
her window into the densely crowded street, to take 
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leave, it might be, of life and Hfcmau feeling, to gaze 
where her parents perhaps were standing, where 
perhaps Clement was watching her window, that they 
might all behold her once again. 

Grating oyer the frozen streets, breaking the sab- 
bath silence of the midnight, the engines now came 
up, with that harsh, dull, cumbrous speed which 
smites the ear of all who hear it as they pass between 
long rows of secure and peaceful dwellings, waking 
many a sleeper with the awful thought — there is a 
house on fire ! and now each breathless minute, which 
the pulses of her heart reckoned aloud, seemed to 
Lucy's mother to contain a lifetime of suspense and 
agony ; then torrents of water leaped into the red fire 
that drank them as Behemoth drinketh a river, and 
roared and bounded, refreshed with the draught. The 
fire raged like an invincible element, and revelled in 
all its own wild imagery, ruddy as the crimson life- 
blood it glowed in the heart of the burning beam, or fell 
from it in starry showers, or blazed into lurid light- 
ning, or voluminous masses of lambent flame, such as 
cast around a white and dazzling day, that had the 
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glare and heat and bUghtness of a comet, and whose 
preternatural radiance made the sight ache long after. 
Above Mr. Sydney's house the skies appeared on fire, 
the pictorial power of refraction producing this grand 
illusion, and multiplying its changeful meteors through 
the distance, far away fading in vermilion gleams 
and blue auroras, in arctic-like rose-lights, and rain- 
bow daybreaks, for leagues beautifying the troubled 
face of heaven with a solemnising and ominous splen- 
dour, to every eye that saw it the portent of human 
qgony and terror. The event had now reached that 
scenic grandeur which philosophers, and other strong- 
minded individuals, are in the habit of classing with 
the most impressive and picturesque phenomena of 
physical nature, such as the overflowing of a crater, 
or the fall of an avalanche, the convulsions of an 
earthquake, and the whirlpool of a cataract. It would 
indeed have been a sublime sight unconnected with 
misery, havoc, and ruin ; but as it was, full of terror 
aud destruction, and pity, and grief. There is nothing 
that we see fuller of abstract revelations of power and 
judgment than the element of fire ; the awful agent of 
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destruction, from the beginning ' it has brooded over 
the doomed world behind the azure clouds and the 
beautiful "lights" of the firmament, through long mil- 
leniums of unconsummated time in the appointed and 
counted moments of the dies ira. There is nothing 
fuller of abstract grandeur, majesty, and terrible 
beauty, than fire, expounding itself as a mighty ele- 
ment, for a seaeon passing the laws that govern its 
omnipresent tides behind the waters of the firmament, 
and beneath the waters of the earth ; those tides course 
all creation, the most minute objects contain them 
as a principle, yet how seldom do they overflow their 
exact restraints, subject to the comfort, convenience, 
and necessity of man ! We kindle them with a touch 
for daily use or luxury, without a serious thought of 
what a mighty power we are waking, of our helpless 
dependence upon the smallest, subtlest laws of Provi- 
dence, of the continuous flow of mercy, blessing, and 
abounding gratitude, of which this life is harmoniously 
composed. 

But Lucy. The flames blazed all around her, yet 
the very walls of her chamber were still untouched. 
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Then there was hope ?— Ho, hope was over. Hie moal 
intrepid of the firemen shrtrok from an idle hazard of 
their lives ; beneath her windoir every Story of the 
house was burning ; it was a mass of fire and smoke. 
It was now that a cry which broke from the very 
centre of a human soul, a cry struck from the strong* 
est chord of nature, rose fearfully distinct above the 
din and tumult ; it smote the crowd around, every ear 
and every bosom ; it rose far up above the smoke and 
flames, far, far above, laden with human agony, — " My 
child, my child, will no one save her ? Lord of all 
power and might, save Thou my child !" And through 
the lurid smoke, and flame, and shower of blazing 
flakes, and beam, and brick, amid this atmosphere 
of death, a figure became fitfully discernible, rising 
slowly but dexterously up the burning walls, avoid- 
ing with wonderful address the falling fragments and 
gushing flame, amid all, making a steady progress, 
and keeping a footing which seemed to those who 
saw it supernatural. Now the thick smoke wrapt 
the figure and left its fate in terrible suspense ; now 
flames seemed to circle it, but with some desperate 
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bound, or daring evolution, it rose again in safety. It 
was a dreadful sight to watch— rand who was brave 
enough, noble enough, to risk his life upon those 
burning waljls to save another's ? and who could do 
it if they would ? Perhaps there was but one. In the 
red flame-light Walter showed to Mrs. Sydney's fixed 
yet shrinking eyes like some benign and pitying 
spirit already radiated and transeendant ; to Mr. 
Sydney, too, who in a moment recognised the terrible 
extent of Walter's danger, heroism, and devotion, 
those qualities appeared expanded almost beyond 
human liinits ; but there was another who fully parti* 
eipated all the mingled emotions of both. Paler than 
any lace ever looked before, except in its winding- 
sheet, poor Nelly fastened her resolute gaze upon her 
brother, with rigid form, and hands clasped hard 
together, her whole concentrated being in that fasci- 
nated gaze— and so, without a sound escaping her, she 
followed every footstep of his terrible ascent, whose 
issue was to save or lose all that she loved. Poor 
Felly ! Yet she rejoiced that it was so, she felt that 
she loved Walter more than ever, she gloried yel tea, 
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risk and danger, she was willing for the sacrifice even 
of him for Lucy's sake ; but as she stood, there rose 
between her and the fire distinct scenes and episodes 
of their sad childish years, scenes full of misery and 
hardship borne together, indissoluble links in the 
strong chain of tender love which bound them, which 
at this moment was tightening so sensibly around her 
heart, that Kelly involuntarily pressed her hand 
against it to ease the physical pain which it awakened. 
. "Walter's extraordinary gymnastic achievements, at 
once the recreation and offence of his ragged boyhood, 
came wonderfully to his aid on this occasion, and made 
him almost independent of the scaling ladders ; where 
these afforded him no help by reason of the white 
heat which they had attained in some places, objects 
incredibly slight and insufficient supplied the means 
of progress to him, who often in sport had performed 
nearlyas perilous enterprizes. The feelings of the crowd, 
almost as quickly excited by feats of daring as by gal- 
lantry itself, centred intensely in Watty's desperate sa* 
cent, and were manifested, now in breathless stillness, 
and now in shouts with which the skies rang again. 
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At last, amidst this whirlwind of terrorand tumultuous 
passions, the din, the cheers, the fiery smoke, his own 
absorbing feelings, the event to which all thoughts and 
eyes were directed was accomplished, and Walter 
reached the window of Lucy's room. He disappeared 
immediately, and then succeeded that sort of reaction 
produced by every violent emotion, and the effect of 
which is almost invariably disappointment. The con- 
centrated feelings which had followed and urged 
Walter on his way, revolved into dismay and horror the 
moment he completed it. The strong collective will 
that would have winged him if it could, now fell back 
like an iceball into the common heart. It was impos- 
sible that he could return by the way he had gone, 
and yet save Lucy ; there was no space for conjecture 
or for thought, and the only conscious emotion of the 
multitude was the absorbing wish for Walter back agai n ; 
meanwhile the moments sped, so did the flames, they 
reached Lucy's chamber, and spread with fierce rapidity 
and destructi jn. The suspense and excitement of the 
crowd were now fast merging into that terrible fore* 
boding which After a certain interval must succeed to 
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these emotions ; the moments that Walter had been in 
the burning house Beemed hours. 

It was then that Clement Magog succeeded in for- 
cing his way np the street, plunging through the dense 
human wall that obstructed him, with that irresistible 
force which has its strength from mental excitement ; 
in a state of feeling easier to conceive than describe, he 
reached the spot where Mr. and Mrs. 8ydney stood, in 
the glare of the horrid light, together. At a glanee Cle- 
ment sawall. He asked one question, and was answered 
with a terrible affirmative. He heard from many 
voices, voices broken with pity and emotion, that all 
was over. He heard, too, that Walter had perished in 
his attempt to save ; notwithstanding all this, Clement 
prepared to enter the burning dwelling ; he was ener- 
getically dissuaded ; even the mother supplicated that 
another life might not be sacrificed to her child. 
Like most very quiet young men, Clement was pos- 
sessed of indomitable resolution ; he loved Lucy devo- 
tedly, he regarded her moreover as his wife, and de- 
termined to risk his life for her. Poor Lucy ! meek, 
kumhk, ftntile as a child, yet with all woman's no- 
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blest qualities ; your quiet ways, your girlish inno- 
cence, your patient, untiring goodness, have had their 
strong effect, and for the second time, a Curtius is 
fonnd ready to plunge into his grave to save you. 

The roof of the doomed house now fell in with 
a crash that found its echo in every bosom in that 
olosely packed multitude ; the lower olasses possess 
strong sensibilities towards sorrow and suffering, with 
which they have always the kin of sympathy. The 
idea of the young girl burning in her home, and the 
daring achievement of Watty, were claims of no or- 
dinary character. In the red flame-light, the faces 
of the crowd looked fearfully pale, the women, for 
women unfortunately mingle in these multitudes, 
shrieked wildly and hysterically, or fell fainting, 
and men, to whose lips prayer was a stranger, called 
involuntarily upon their Maker. Nothing could deter 
Clement Magog from entering the house ; he listened 
impatiently to the instructions of the firemen, and 
hurriedly submitted to such precautions as they prac- 
tised. Another crash sounded frightfully within; 
rafter and beam were seen, tossed as it were, and 
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blazing downward, then, sending up jets of fire into 
the sky. The flooring of some of the upper rooms 
now fell in; the whole house was on fire; the 
most sanguine felt that hope was indeed past ; but 
Heaven had willed it otherwise : Walter Evans leapt 
through the burning doorway, escaping by a hair's- 
breadth the beam of blazing wood descending as he 
sprang beneath it, and he was not alone ; the wild cry, 
changing its expression with the passions of the mul- 
titude, first told Mrs. Sydney that her child was there. 
Walter sustained Lucy on his left arm, the other 
hung powerless ; the crowd cheered the more for his 
piteous plight ; however, it appeared that he was not 
aware of it, for, as he staggered forward, he endea- 
voured to change her position, by a vain attempt to 
raise his right arm ; then first he seemed to under- 
stand its condition. " That's done for, young fellow,** 
said a voice from the crowd, and that huge and 
motley mass, a London mob, stood for a moment, like 
the heart of one man, in profound and solemn silence. 
The unflinching spirit with which Watty looked 
down upon his lost arm, struck, blasted, and fleshless, 
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might have sufficed for half-a-dozen heroes. "I 
never knowed it," he said, lapsing in his grammar in 
the excitement of the moment ; the solecism, how- 
ever, had the charm of a watchword with the crowd, 
who cheered him more than ever. 

Strange principle of human love, that can endure 
and be strong to the utmost limit .of danger and 
anguish.; whose sense of hope, and fear, and passionate 
fondness, gives to you nerves of adamant and heart of 
stone, whose pulses never pause, whose consciousness 
ia never clouded while there is harm, or fear, or 
Buffering near your object ! Stronger than a giant, 
and weaker than a child, the moment that your trial 
passes, you sink unnerved and prostrate, with faint- 
ing, feeble head, and wounded wing — the mighty 
wing so strong to beat against the storm, drooping 
and bent so soon as it is over. The moment after 
Mrs. Sydney had clasped Lucy, living and safe, to her 
bosom, she fainted. 

"When I sprang into Miss Lucy's room," said 
Walter, an hour afterwards, relating to those so deeply 
concerned in it, the event, with thoughts of which each 
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heart was full, " I found her kneeling in the middl 
of the room ; the walls were burning, and, though each 
moment seemed worth a life, I had to fold her in my 
ooat, for a spark would hare set her clothes on fire ; 
when I got to the landing with her in my arms, fori 
could not go hack as I had come, I found the stain 
burnt down, all that story. It would hare been play 
to have leaped it had I been alone, but thanfc: God I 
was not ; so I swung down by the iron bannister rail, 
which had become very hot, and then perhaps it was 
I got this hurt. It is nothing,' 9 said Watty $ but the 
surgeon who dressed it pronounced that it was the 
loss of his right arm. 

" God bless you, Walter !" said the father, grasping 
his remaining hand. He said no more; but eat 
man really add a word to strengthen this ? 

"God reward thee, Walter/' said the mother, 
folding him in her arms, and weeping on his neck the 
tears that had seemed to be congealed within her 
heart through that long terrible sight* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



8HADOW AND LIGHT. 



Poob Watty's strong right arm was dead. He had 
completed that which is often named among the figu- 
rative ordeals of strong devotion; he had passed 
through the fire and had come out scathed and 
blighted. His whole frame had suffered a severe and 
terrible shock, and he was long prostrate, and some 
time in danger. 

The advent of death is; at least, a mournful and 
bitter contemplation to the young, in the strength and 
vigour of days beginning, with the long track of the 
hopeful future stretched out in the sun, and winding 
through scenes which all look happy in the distance. 
The cold shadow of death passes gloomily over this 
bright picture, and, even if it vanishes, has cast, upon 
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the spirit it has once enwrapped, a solemn reflection of 
its presence, such as, unless in light and insensate 
natures, will remain continuously. This state of 
mind does not of necessity take the tone of settled 
gloom or despondency ; but the soul's contemplations 
become habitually elevated, and the soul, as it were, 
supernaturally instructed by the, all but, last mortal 
lesson. It had been thus with Walter. He had laid 
many days at the gate of the grave, and had sent 
forward his thoughts across the threshold. He knew 
the pain of earth-born ties dissolving in their strength 
— the rending of human sympathies and strong affec- 
tions ; in his sick bed in the night watches he had 
struggled with all ; he had counted over and over the 
sins of his brief years, and, above the natural strife of 
human love, and fear, and anguish, he had heard a 
voice say, "Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord." 

The natural result of the separating from earthly 
relations is the forming of higher affinities. That 
divine spark, the soul, then becomes diviner, nearer 
to its Deiform completion, more fit for its Deific desti- 
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nation ; a mystery of unearthly agony has begun to 
baptize it. It has looked down into the brook of 
Cedron, and seen itself in the dark mystic waters, and, 
beneath the dark mystic waters, the stars that lie and 
look up from the bottom. Walter, besides, had been 
Tisited by those peculiar inspirations which haunt 
some sick beds in the long, sleepless, fevered nights, 
when the brain quickens with thoughts deeper and 
truer than the contemplations of health and calm 
reflection. Yes, for it is even so, and at such times 
such thoughts will take an order and precision equal 
to the most sustained effort of reason, and clothe them- 
selves in clear and appropriate language, wonderfully 
beautiful — and this with no mental exertion, the 
>nind the while listening rather than thinking. Thus 
grand, profound, and subtle speculations will pass 
over the brain of a sick and solitary night* watcher, 
solemnizing and subliming him with their strain of 
mighty truth, carrying his spirit up beyond the mists 
of earth, and the powers of the air, beyond the stars, 
to bathe and wash it in pure light, teaching him "the 
mystery of godliness seen of angels," and casting 
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down all darkness, all obstructions between God and 
him. It seemed to Walter, in the dark midnights, that 
a word spelt in characters of light hung continually 
before him. It would dissolve a thousand times, and 
as often form again, whether his eyes were closed, 
or whether he gazed arouud and forward into the 
colourless dark. 

This illuminated word, which was suspended amid 
the shadows of his sick chamber, was Immortality ; 
and Walter believed that it was no deception of his 
sick vision or sick senses. He thought it was divinely 
traced there, and was it not ? Has not this luminous 
word been written, for ever, across the darkness of 
man, by the finger of God ? Poor Watty ! this beauti- 
ful, starry, magnetic word, used to draw his soul 
heavenward through the dim nights when death and 
he seemed otherwise alone. It shed down balm and 
" sweet influences 1 ' on the great pain he suffered, 
and filled his whole being with its near illuminations ; 
and yet, when he looked up in the daytime, and 
instead of the word, which only shone in the dark, he 
saw Nelly's pale meek face bent near him, or caught 
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the kind and anxious looks of Lucy or Mrs. Sydney, 
he felt his soul fastened down to earth with a stake 
passing strong ; and it is ever so, even our purest, 
least contaminated feelings, our most natural and 
sacred affections, are chains upon the spirit, the ties 
of love and nature hold us down, fetters we love 
to feel and sigh to part with, though God's own pre- 
sence is our future freedom, and when these ties are 
broken for us, we find in our bereavement no higher 
revelation than grief and chastisement Incompre- 
hensible, incredible clinging to earthly things, even 
after we have penetrated the dim future, and seen the 
vision of eternal light behind its cloudy boundary ! 

There every Beautiful gate of the Temple is spot- 
less and entire pearl ; but now each entrance into the 
Kingdom of Heaven is a Cross. There the saint 
carries a palm as the insignia of his triumph ; here 
he endures continually the rod of severe chas- 
tisement. There he is crowned with a name of 
mysterious glory which the gaze of angels beholds 
with admiration ; here spiritually he suffers by inevit- 
able reversion the sharp splinters of those thorns 
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which pierced the temples of his Master, and which 
have been from the first the earthly crown of Christen- 
dom . Therehe shall hear perpetually, with never-tiring 
ecstacy, the music of celestial harps and the songs of 
innumerable spheres ; here the sound to which his ears 
are most accustomed is the wall of suffering humanity. 
There God — oh eternity of consolation ! divine depth 
*f repose ! shall wipe all tears from his face. " There 
shall be no more death, nor sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain, for the former 
things are passed away ;" here the tears that are 
stopped for a moment, flow the more bitterly, and all 
we love, we lose by death or change. In that City 
there is neither sun nor moon, "yet the glory of God 
doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof;" 
here man often walks in noonday darkness, beneath 
the meridian burning of the sun. And yet we dread 
to die. 

Such were the musings, in substance at least, of 
"Walter while he struggled between life and death, 
hardly able to join in the beautiful prayers offered up 
daily by his bedside,, yet, without an effort, realizing 
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their spirit afterwards as he lay alone, stricken and 
motionless, but full of clear faith. Walter, however, 
recovered. The injuries he had received in the fire 
were healed by science, and unwearied care, and he 
arose from the bed where he had been brought so low 
and lifted up so high. He was removed, as soon as 
the act was possible, to the pure renovating air, and 
open fields of Lee Sutton, to a room that overlooked 
the country, in the house of his former hostess, the 
poor widow, and there he slowly progressed in strength; 
his right arm consigned to a sling for life. But 
"Watty had gained more than he had lost. I do not 
mean the group of fast friends whom he had dearly 
purchased — (though Mr. and Mrs. Sydney never again 
treated him as a servant, or dependant, need I say 
that Lucy did not, or that Clement felt indebted to 
him for more than his own life ?) even Mr. Magog 
came to see him and shook his left-hand, like an equal 
— I mean that Watty had realized a spiritual state of 
mind. When this is really effected the world has no 
more power, a, spirit of divine repose then broods 
over the soul which in every other condition is weary,, 
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agitated, and tumultuous. These are the happy few, 
the few wise of the earth, and Walter would have 
heen happy, could he have forgotten that others 
were miserable ; this was the shadow upon his else 
unclouded peace, and, in this, he completed the chris- 
tian character. In this the type of a divine human- 
ity was finished, the unpartaken grief saddening and 
subduing the otherwise celestial spirit, sorrow for 
other8,that purest pain of all the travail of the soul. 
I doubt if any noble nature which has practically 
known and struggled with adversity, will, however 
fortunate its subsequent experiences, ever be happy. 
Its own wounds may heal, and it may have fought 
the fight so nobly as not to be ashamed of the scars, but 
it has seen too far into human affliction. It has solved 
the wide fact of social misconstruction, and deep- 
rooted misery. This sadness settled deeply upon 
"Walter Evans during the first interval in his life in 
which he had found leisure and capacity for reflec- 
tion. 

Walter was not a dreamer, but his weakened 
frame and the calm, and stillness, and leisure which 
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surrounded his gradual recovery filled his quiet room 
with a thoughtful atmosphere, and his mind with cor- 
respondent musings. The lost and suffering condition 
of the class from which he had been providentially 
removed to happier circumstances, fastened intensely 
upon him. His sentient perceptions had in fact 
grasped a vast and terrible truth, the unspiritualiza- 
tion of the world. Walter had understood Chris- 
tianity in its real meaning only; he had not grown up 
with a collateral figure revealing itself daily in les- 
sons and conventions, in due course like himself 
attaining its stature, and equally incapable of a 
thought how to add a cubit thereto; he had had no op- 
portunity of acquiring conventional religionon his own 
account, and, in the intelligence and integrity of his 
faith, he recognised it widely for a counterfeit ; as 
such he saw it deceiving and deceived, ramifying 
through a so-called Christian people, and reuniting 
like a circle in the two extremes of want and luxury, 
of ignorance and culture ; and Walter, the humble 
philosopher of truth, pitied all ; the rich who had re- 
ceived their consolation, yet turned not its overflow- 
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ings into " the river of the water of Life ;" the 
scholar whose wisdom was foolishness with God — but 
his heart burnt within him for his own people, the 
distinct race of the poor. He knew too well the 
structure of our feudal towers of civilization, he 
himself had worn the ragged insignia of a nation cut 
off from a place among mankind, and from which 
society recoils, into whose wretched masses whatever 
is found to disgrace and defile the communities 
built over them is daily thrust down ; but a soul 
brought up living from their dread pollutions, by the 
white deed of mercy not oftener than blooms the 
centennial flower of the aloe. 

It always seemed to Walter as if, when he thought 
of this race, he was looking down into a dark gulph, 
with only light enough from above to discover a 
country of dead people. Into this gulph he gazed 
and mused often, and thought that the rays of the 
Gospel would quicken legions of those dormant and 
eclipsed spirits, and that, from that vast human 
grave, the Word of Power would bring forth men, 
like Lazarus, bound hand and foot with grave-cloths, 
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to the life and resurrection. Why was not this dark 
gulpl! opened by happier spirits to the rays of the 
Gospel? and why was not the Word of Power 
spoken by them even into its lowest abysses ? There 
is no place too low or too denied for His pure teach- 
ing, who, in the very vigil of His glory, went down 
to preach to the spirits lost in the old world. So 
Walter communed with himself; but civilization, as 
a political and social system, flows in a broad and 
magnificent tide, more calculated to impress the eye 
with admiration than to satisfy a philosophic temper 
of analysis. It covers with its lucid fathoms the 
sunken rocks and caves of darkness underneath. It 
mirrors heaven upon its surface, and keeps far out of 
sight its monsters and loathsome shapes, and wrecked 
human beings — some lost with costly jewels on them 
— till the day when the grave and the sea shall give 
up their dead. 

Nelly grew accustomed to Walter's long reveries ; 
but though she, of all others, could best comprehend 
them, yet, with a more elastic spirit and less mental 
power, she could not enter into his conceptions of the 
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truth ; she could but try to draw his thoughts away 
from what she feared had an injurious effect on 
Lira. The cloud was oftenest broken by the sun- 
shine of Lucy's face. 

" My friend, my preserver," she would say, " my 
brother, look upward, and, through the dark shadows 
yet lingering on the solemn mountains, behold already 
the streaks of daybreak, and the prophetic dawning 
of unclouded glory. Yes, Walter, we all are children 
of one father, with no real distinction but the evil 
and the good ; and He, without whom not even a 
sparrow can fall to the ground, takes account of all 
his children, thongh His ways are not our ways, nor 
His thoughts our thoughts; His providence rules 
over all, but we see through a glass darkly, and can- 
not always discern it, even when it is most present. 
That men should suffer by one another is among its 
most inscrutable dispositions, but to suffer for another 
is among the most beautiful revelations of humanity. 
Of all contemplations those of sin and suffering bring 
the most pain ; but we must learn to look even upon 
these, Walter, with a Christian's trustfulness and 
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hope. We must not waste a moment in wishing that 
the world was happier and purer than it is, we must 
be up and doing — doing our best, however small, to 
make it so." 

But Watty lost Lucy's kind and wise, and cheering 
counsels for several weeks, by an event no less im- 
portant than her marriage. Of all the anxious friends 
who, when she stood before the altar, lifted up their 
silent prayers for her happiness, none, perhaps, 
offered a more fervent supplication than the humble 
preserver of her life. 

A beautiful spring evening chequered with, its 
sunny shadows the floor of Walter's neat and pleasant 
room, and threw down upon his hands and the 
opened pages of the book upon his knee the crosses 
of the window frames and the fluttering leaves of 
the clematis twining over them : very pleasant was 
the room, looking out on a fair landscape, where 
every thing was reviving, like Walter, in the glad 
and beautiful spring ; within were books and simple 
flowers, and the kind face and kind voice of Nelly. 
The sunshine had not looked so cheering or so 
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sunny for many weeks to either, for that morning 
Lucy had arrived to take possession of her new 
home — the parsonage-house of Lee Sutton — and 
they felt, without knowing how, as though some 
blessed influence had returned to them. 

"Walter was not reading, although he had his 
favourite book, the Bible, on his knee ; he was gazing 
out on the fair scene before his window — the park- 
like meadows with their groups of forest trees and 
grazing herds, the sunset picture of hill and dale, 
and silver water, over which a shadow was already 
stealing, and far away on the verge of the horizon 
the " long grey fields" lying solemn and deserted in 
the sabbath rest of evening. 

'* It is a pleasant time of the day, Nelly," he said 
at length, " to such as have leisure to enjoy it, which 
such as we are do not often have. It's a great thing, 
Nelly, to have time to think, and those who have the 
privilege should not neglect it. It is then only that 
we who are in this work-a-day earth can enter into 
the*other world, yet no man can be strong without 
ascending there, in heart and mind, sometimes. How 
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much better then ought the wealthy to be than the 
poor ? yet, perhaps, they are not. Those fields that 
in the distant landscape seem to reaeh and mingle 
•with the sky, are in reality no nearer to it than we 
ourselves are, Nelly." 

A stronger shadow than of the crosses on the win- 
dows, or the boughs of the clematis, fell over Walter's 
book ; he looked up, and rose at the same moment, 
for Lucy stood before him, leaning on her husband's 
arm. They had opened the wicket gate and walked 
silently up the little winding garden to take Nelly 
and him by glad surprise. 

Oh, there are faces which have angel light upon 
them, an angel charm of peace, and goodness, and 
gladness ! these are the faces endeared to us by kind- 
ness, identified with our happiness, our duties, and 
self-esteem, in a word with purity and consolation. 
They have had a spiritual power over us, and never 
come before us without a portion of its influence ; in 
sorrow they cheer us, in prosperity they sanctify. 
There are few moments so dark that they cannot 
illumine them ; they come like the dawn and ai& 
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hailed with waking hope, and shed sunbeams around 
us. Thanks be to God, we have most of us such faces 
in our hearts. 

Cordially did Clement and Lucy shake poor "Walter's 
left hand. I must write their names together in the 
few future pages of this book. There is something 
to me very beautiful in that identity of pursuit and 
endeavour, of mind as well as heart, which prophesies 
a lasting union, everlasting when those pursuits are 
directed to usefulness and holiness. " If," said poor 
Swedenbourg, who, from his labyrinth of mystic 
and fantastic error, often uttered ideas of the clearest 
abstract truth and beauty, " If we have loved in each 
other what was good and true, and tried to help each 
other to be unselfish and pure, — then are we spiritually 
related, and the relation will pass into eternity." 

"We have interrupted your reveries, Walter, I 
fear," said Lucy; "happy ones, too, I should say, from 
the sunshine they have left on your face." 

u No, Miss Lucy, no, ma'am," answered Walter, 
ashamed of his awkwardness, " it can never be an 
interruption to pleasant thought to see you and Mr. 
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Clement ; but I was meditating on a subject, about 
which I much desire to have your advice, and his, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Sydney's. It is my future course." 
Involuntarily Walter glanced down at his right arm, 
and blushed for doing so. 

"You know, of course, Evans," said Clement, 
flinching as much from this allusion as poor Watty 
from his wounded arm, " that you are independent." 

" Thank you, sir, I know I have been too much 
cured for," answered Walter; "but at my age — on 
the threshold of life— to sit still there because God 
has given me friends, would be a bad return to Him 
and them ; I hope to be useful still. Oh, Miss Sydney, 
forgive me, but to me you must be ever Miss Sydney, 
among such thoughts as I have been dwelling on, the 
misery of the class from which it was you who raised 
us. Nelly and I were better specimens than usual 
of that class, for we had one another to love, and 
innocent affection keeps the heart always pure in some 
part. It makes a sort of home, however poor and 
wandering, and one human feeling is awake ; but 
there are numbers among those wretched classes de- 
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graded beneath this even ; limbs broken off as it were 
from natural existence, less human than the dog who 
loves his master, inevitably sinking daily, since 
nothing stands quite still." 

Walter paused, for the last words were low and 
broken, and the pause no one attempted to invade : 
both Clement and Lucy had listened with earnest 
interest and emotion. " I desire to devote myself," 
added Walter, steadily, " to the help of those who 
were my fellows ; there are numbers hardening at 
this moment, who might be won by kindness, most 
hearts have a chord that vibrates to that at last ; I 
will try to snatch some of them, as Nelly and I were 
snatched, from misery for ever. This is my wish* 
but you know best, sir, if the vocation is above me," 
added Walter, falteringly, " and Mrs. Clement knows 
be8tofall. ,, 

Lucy looked a little maliciously towards her hus- 
band; but Clement did not appear at all discon- 
certed by this reference to her superior wisdom; 
either he did not remark it, or what is yet more 
likely, he was himself of the opinion, with better 
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reason than many bridegrooms, that none other could 
equal the heart and mind of his charming wife ; at 
any rate he answered her sportive glance with a bright 
affectionate smile, 

" Can we quite spare Walter, Lucy ?" 
" "No, we cannot," she answered, the tears spring- 
ing to her eyes from many sources, among which a 
pure and thankful joy predominated as first she recog- 
nised the linked and lengthening chain to which a 
single good deed may unfold. " We cannot altogether 
spare you, Walter, you must be sometimes with us; 
but the noble resolution you have taken, and which 
you are so fitted to follow out, must foe the chief aim 
of your life." 

" The class to whose benefit you wish to devote 
yourself, Walter," said Clement, "is wholly distinct 
from, many grades beneath, the ordinary parochial 
poor. It belongs chiefly, and anomalously enough, to 
certain districts of our wealthy and refined metropo- 
lis; to pursue your undertaking we must see you 
virtually withdraw from amongst us, and lose your 
assistance in our own sphere of action, which I had, I 
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CHAPTEK XV. 



THE NEW HOME. 



The Rectory of Lee Sutton was, even in externals, 
very much what the homestead of an English clergy- 
man ought to be. It had a quiet, peaceful, sacred 
aspect, standing midway on a slope -which com- 
manded a fair landscape, and shaded pleasantly from 
the sun in summer by fine old trees, and from the 
winter winds by the acclivity which rose above it. 
On its right the venerable Gothic church formed an 
object of admiration and contemplation, and from 
the hour when the rising dawn streamed in a thou- 
sand dyes on its magnificent east window, till 
when the western roses and deep transome lights 
reflected its departure in softer stains at even-song, 
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its history might have suggested, to the thoughtful 
and humble spirit a striking and a solemn lesson. 

It had been built in those early days of Christian 
England when ecclesiastical structures were the 
richest in the land, and when men discovered no 
danger, and no folly, in adorning the houses of God 
with noble magnificence. Christianity was then in 
the vigour of her youth, and had not grown feeble 
with the weight of eighteen hundred years. The 
progress of society has as yet brought out no order 
of ecclesiology commensurate with the ancient Gothic, 
to the development of required majesty, solemnity, 
and magnificence. The purity and elegance of Grecian 
architecture justly adapts itself to the spirit of a 
picture-gallery or a lecture-room, or to municipal 
erections and embellishments, indeed, to any require- 
ment of abstract elegance or grandeur ; but in a 
church this grandeur is of too cold a spirit, and this 
elegance reminds us of a heathen temple. The 
Gothic is the divine style ; the man who first revealed 
it — for it never was invented — was inspired amid the 
grandeur of primeval forests which flung their shadow 
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as its type upon his soul. However dimly shadowed 
forth by him, however unknown his name and country, 
he was the prophet of Christian art. 

So, perhaps, in what are called dark ages, the 
church of Lee Sutton rose on monastic lands, with 
tower and cross, with turret and lantern, with gable, 
parapet, and arrow-headed gateway without; with 
chapel and chauntry, with shrine and screen, with 
cloister and confessional within ; with pointed arch 
and clustered column, with groined and vaulted roof, 
fan-traced and rich, with mullion and transom finely 
foliated, with Scripture scene and saintly legend on 
the burnished lights; with font elaborately wrought; 
with decorated altar ; with rare embellishment and 
mystic character, with quaint entablature and 
allegorical device, with rood and rose and circle, 
with serpent, ape, and dove, with arrow, scull, and 
flower, with 

" Corbeilles carved grotesque and grim, 
And pillars with shattered shafts so trim, 
With base and with capital flourished around, 
With bundles of lances that garlands had bound." 
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Then the bell was rung and the mass sung, like 
David's prayers of old, seven times a day, and noble 
and peasant, high-born lady and villager, came 
from distant castle and hamlet to the stately and 
solitary house of God. Then the dark-robed monks 
of the monastery prayed and fasted, and kept holy 
vigils, and heaped up learning of wondrous amount, 
legend and lay, and chronicle, and philosophic thought, 
aud occult, esoteric knowledge, long hidden in the 
dusk of their ancient libraries, yet shedding at last 
some rays of light upon the world. Then, from the 
narrow postern went forth the brother of the Lord, 
the meek and lowly friar, upon his charitable way, 
patiently traversing long tracts of solitary country, 
through burning suns, or icy rain and snow, with 
weary feet, and " fastings often," bearing the church's 
promises and gifts ; his shadow blessed on the poor 
man's door. Oh, how the sick and dying hailed him 
as he came, filling the house with peace, " making a 
sunshine in a shady place," his life-long learning 
meanwhile simply displayed in wondrous skill of 
pharmacy: he knew the healing herb, the curious 
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and precious medicine and ointment ; he knew, too, 
how to speak the Word of Power which the Church 
has lost, with other mysterious jewels of illumination 
and perfection, from her breast-plate, and either by 
his skill or piety could heal, often almost with a 
touch. Then the monastery, the house of religion^ 
was hospicium, hospital, and sanctuary : where the 
sick and needy were provided for, where the bread of 
hospitality and charity was freely broken, and where 
the wayfarer and stranger had but to knock for ad- 
mission in the name of the Lord: beautiful thought ! 
When we, as a Church, put away the abuses, why 
did we also cast off so many of the uses of old ? 

Then the convent of Lee Sutton was in the glory 
of her power, and gave her holy banner to her kings 
when they went forth to battle, and blessed them 
before her altar, and, through wars and rumours of 
wars, through fightings without and fears within, long 
stood like a cedar in Lebanon. Alas, the mystery of 
sin, the deadly subtlety of evil, worked that within 
which nothing from without could have accomplished! 
the Church built on the rock became presumptuous v 
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tip holy roods, and plundering, rioting, wantonly 
profaning and defacing, dissolving religious houses 
with cruelty and blood, dragging the pale nun from 
her calm sanctuary, into the horrors of the warring 
world, stoning mitred abbots, and dedicated priests ; 
through the sacred quiet cloister rushing in armed 
and lawless forces, garrisoning soldiers in solemn 
abbeys and ancient minsters — making a total wreck 
of holy things. 

. The monastery of Lee Sutton was dissolved, like 
others, and its fair church, plundered and desecrated, 
was Jiterally dismantled of all her rich adornments ; 
men stalled their horses in her dismantled aisles, and 
gave them water from her consecrated font, and spent 
their nights of riot in her chancel, and, where the sweet 
chaunts of the sacred mass had risen, startled the 
mournful echoes with their songs of ribaldry. 

But time wore out this frenzy, and, grateful for the 
pause, the Church bowed her sad head and lifted her 
riven soul to Heaven, and prayed, and wept and fasted, 
and her bowed head was raised, and her riven soul 
comforted. God helped her, and like the Jews of old 
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her sons gathered together and rebuilt her stately 
house, and restored her splendor and her power, and, 
alas ! her sin. The reign of Mary wrote her chro- 
nicles in the blood of martyrs, and again came her 
degradation. The church of Lee Sutton became 
almost immediately one of the most magnificent 
edifices appropriated to the rites of the reformed faith, 
and remained uninterruptedly, with the ruins of its 
former monastery, among the most beautiful ecclesias- 
tical edifices in the country till the period of the fiery 
outbreak of Puritanism. Cromwell's godly soldiery 
exceeded all the horrors attendant on the Reformation, 
but were much more scrupulously and systematically 
vandalistic in their progress through the rich and 
magnificent possessions of the church. Many a su- 
perb font and screen and altar have been since dis- 
covered among the mouldering vaults, in which they 
were then hid or buried, while the unconsecrated 
wooden board roughly furnished and set conspicu- 
ously without the chancel supplied a fitter table for 
the Lord's Supper, which was celebrated with an 
ostentatious simplicity! too often blended with eager 
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carnal feasting, and terminating in tumultuous licence* 
The holy horror of imagery which possessed these 
religious malefactors dealt largely in whitewash, and 
I suppose the rich panel, the elegant pinnacle, the 
frieze, and wrought cornice will he surprised by for- 
tunate accidents in our old ecclesiastical buildings 
to the last. At Lee Sutton the church was never 
accurately examined, unplastered, and restored, till- 
the time of the last rector who gave serious offence 
to a large portion of his parishioners in consequence, 
and obliged them to build an impromptu chapel in 
stucco, where they might pray unostentatiously. 

The rectory, added at a comparatively recent period, 
on part of the former site of the monastry, was old 
enough to be old fashioned, and not enough to be 
either venerable or historical ; notwithstanding its 
infelicitous position in this respect, it presented, as I 
have said, a pleasant and appropriate aspect. The 
oriel window of the drawing room overhung an orna- 
mental garden much cultivated by its last possessor, 
who, like most persons devoted to a calm, and com- 
templative, and religious life, loved flowers; the 
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porch was covered with clematis and passion flowers, 
and the rival roses, once the badges of royal faction 
which deluged the land in blood* united by his hand, 
there twined their brilliant clusters as peacefully as 
though they had never been the insignia of a civil war. 

To Lucy, the perfume of the good man's flowers 
exhaling from his garden, now passed into the pos- 
session of another, seemed like some saintly memory 
of his spirit, and she thought how his prayers, and his 
alms, and good deeds had gone up like imperishable 
perfumes to mingle with the everlasting odours. On 
the lintel of the doorway he had placed an inscription 
in the old Saxon character, " Peace be to this house," 
and to Clement, as well as to herself, it seemed like 
his blessing left behind him. 

Here then, with every present blessing, and much 
to promise long-continued happiness, Lucy, and her 
husband began their married life, fortunately with 
real and practical views of their position, and better 
still, with will and system superadded. Clement's 
predecessor, who, though an old man, had been his 
most valued personal friend, had afforded him the 
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advantage of an almost perfect example, and he had 
nothing to do but to follow steps so clear, so firm, and 
so continuous, that they were indeed a beaten path 
before him, and he felt that what he needed was per* 
severance and Divine assistance steadfastly to keep it ; 
for these, and for each other in all things, Clement 
and his young wife prayed earnestly. There is won- 
derful, and still unapprehended power in fervent, 
faithful prayer for another. I can solemnly testify 
to the minute and literal response it may receive. 

Lucy had no bright example upon which to cast her 
future conduct ; she had only the wise and affectionate 
advice of her nearest connections, and her own pure 
heart and clear intellect to depend on. She was fully 
aware that the life of a clergyman's wife is inherently 
possessed of large and important duties solemnly bind- 
ing upon those who enter it ; that sitting in negative 
harmlessness half the day in a comfortable parsonage, 
and exchanging visits with the select families of the 
neighbourhood during the remainder, by no means 
fulfilled these obligations ; neither were they to be 
compounded for by wearing grave dresses, and not 
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talking scandal ; that domestic management, though a 
valuable and necessary thing, becomes a very selfish 
one when it engrosses too much time, and, that, 
although home is an excellent place for charity to begin 
in, it is a very dangerous termination for its exercises* 
Lucy believed that a clergyman's wife, being one 
with him who ministers at the altar of the Lord, 
should, more than other women, endeavour to the 
practice of true religion, the realization of which we 
are told by one inspired, is this, " to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to keep un- 
spotted from the world." Happy Lucy ! who to this 
holy precept had been, as it were, reared of a child, 
whose infant feet were trained to walk beside it, and 
of whose pure, quiet, angel-like spirit, it seemed the 
natural way. She had not the long, contracted, ad- 
verse habit to unlearn before she learnt the new, but 
merely to go more carefully, more prayerfully, in the 
bright path she had dwelt in. Long ago the poor of 
Lee Sutton had blessed her gentle footsteps, and her 
charitable hand ; her voice by the sick bed, and the 
skilful help of her needle, unostentatiously given to 
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the over-burthened mother for the clothing of those 
sources of her cares and pleasures who at once made 
her labours lighter, and wore the lines of weariness 
and solicitude prematurely upon her pale cheek. 
Little children loved Lucy and ran freely to her with 
bright joyful faces, even after she came among them 
with the particular empressement of " the Hector's 
lady/' and happy indeed were the poor and lowly of 
the hamlet of Lee Sutton that it was she who so 
came. They felt that they should never want a 
friend. 

Besides our individual account in it, we should 
never forget the influence of our conduct upon others. 
For good or for bad, our example has a wide, though 
perhaps insensible authority, and events we cannot 
foresee or control, which we may never even witness, 
or be aware of, are certain to take rise from it. It 
is a strong supplemental argument to the less abstract 
obligation to be very diligent to do right. There is 
something so graceful and lovely in good deeds and 
kind words, that, like those qualities in general, they 
are sure to win a train of followers. Lucy, with her 
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child-like simplicity, but noble and ennobling example, 
has wrought almost as great a change among the 
inhabitants of Magog Villa as a missionary evangeliz- 
ing a South American jungle. Even the villa itself has 
now an air of modified stolidity and self-importance, 
although nothing in the world of art, or nature, could 
make it look otherwise than vulgar and impertinent; 
it has two whole stories of red bricks more than any 
country dwelling has a right to. It is a sin against 
taste, to say the least of it ; but somehow it no longer 
looks gloomy. It is renowned throughout the neigh- 
bourhood for comfort, hospitality, and kindness — for 
its pleasant " summer days and winter evenings." 
The old oak, its opposite neighbour, may still scorn it 
magnificently, and the centuried rooks which haunt 
the old oak, may scorn it too, (there is a natural 
jacobiteism about these hereditary patricians which is 
quite superannuated, though I confess there is a cer- 
tain dignity in this ancestral pride with which I have 
a lurking sympathy) ; but the scene is changed, the 
poor no longer pass with awe, antipathy, or indigna- 
tion ; the spirit of the scene is changed, and Magog 
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Villa, notwithstanding its formidable flight of steps, 
and its cockney Minervas and Apollos in the garden, 
looks even picturesque at times, when poor women, 
whose troubles the Miss Magogs have lightened, come 
tripping carefully down the scrupulous gravel walk, 
and little children bound gleefully forth between the 
gilt and bronze sphinxes of the shrubbery gate with 
hands full of flowers or gifts that the Miss Magogs 
have filled. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



EASTER EVEN. 



It was a lovely, but subdued and breatbless twilight ; 
long motionless shadows fell over the ancient grave- 
yard of Lee Sutton, and scarcely a sound was heard 
but that wandering note in the music of sylvun silence, 
the tinkling of the distant sheep bell. It was an 
evening full of stillness and shadow appropriate to 
the dark and mysterious vigil which it cele- 
brated. 

It was the eve of Easter. The ancient aisles and 
towers of the past had been filled with the voice of 
prayer and with the deep-toned chaunt, as ages before 
they filled them by other voices quiet long ago. The 
steps of those who came to pray had gone back into 
the world, but the spirit of many, we may hope, had 
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been elevated permanently above it. The House of 
God was now silent and solitary, the ofd sexton had 
closed the great door, and the door of the belfry, 
whose bells had been baptized eight hundred years 
since with a principle, beautiful in itself, yet a link 
as it was found in the tortuous chain of superstition, 
and had slowly wended homeward full of age, and 
rheums, and quaint ideas, and grim tales, and a spirit 
of ghostly fraternity, and a charnel-house consangui- 
nity of aspect,— every inch a sexton. One living 
being only was left among the silent legions in the 
old cemetery. 

"Watty sat himself down on a bank among the 
graves ; the gentle whispers of nature floating through 
the calm of an April night were all that interrupted 
his reveries, and these rather mingled with than dis- 
turbed them — the " aery tongues" that have a tone 
of immortal voices, and float through every natural 
solitude, and " syllable God's name" to every thought- 
ful listener. Watty sat among the graves; the 
beautiful liturgy in which he had just taken part, 
with its mysterious and solemn collect, and scriptures, 
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and terminating with an appropriate lecture, had 
deepened his spirit and filled his mind with images 
rapt and mournful, and now, as he sat in the lonely 
garden of the dead, mound after mound, with foot and 
head stone, ranging the coffined ranks of the departed, 
he felt oppressed with this communion and affinity 
with death. There were many ancient graves in the 
burial ground of Lee Sutton, old curious monuments 
with effigies of knights in mail, and rigid female 
figures, dipped here and there with moonlight, while 
cross and column in the dusk of over-hanging trees 
rose faintly like white spectres glimmering through 
the solemn shadows. These massive trees, some of 
incredible and some of unknown age, half flowed over 
with moss and lichen of contemporaneous antiquity, 
and dedicated for ever to the grave watch, deepened 
the twilight with clusters of tenebrous shadow full 
of dreary grandeur. The dark and centuried yew, 
the weeping cypress, and, beautifully mingled, the 
pale gleaming acacia, like some " moony cloud" in a 
black and omenous sky, hanging over many a dark 
grave, and weary head at rest, her wreath of legended 
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and spikey thorns, significant of pain, and hope, and 
glory. 

Walter Evans sat among the graves and shadows 
oppressed and rapt, as I have said, by Death's re- 
dundant presence, darkening gradually around him 
as the fading light departed, travelling on to other 
shores of the dead and living, or, as science teaches, 
the darkening scene receded from the light, travelling 
with the weary earth her diurnal millioned leagues. 
He thought if the land of death was indeed so gloomy, 
who could bear to die ; and he thought of the dead 
below in their mysterious nothingness, the valley of 
dry bones beneath his feet, and felt his soul recoil ; 
no object now retained its natural perspective, around 
and within him was gloomy chaos, outline and colour 
lost. The long alley of giant evergreens which led 
from the spot where he sat, through the centre of the 
grave-yard with its tomb-stones and monuments, its 
sculpture and dim figures, was now a huge black 
shadow — life and nature seemed merged in the dark- 
ness of the grave. 

Walter folded his face in his hands like a child 
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in the dark ; a moment after, when he looked up, the 
scene had changed. 

At the bottom of the dark grove before him, a large 
white cross stood denned and irradiated with the 
contrast of sadden light breaking up the intense 
shadows. The effect of this was indescribable; no 
wonder that to Walter's mind, before abstracted and 
lifted to spiritual affinities, this beautiful object 
assumed a preternatural aspect, the gloomy and re- 
splendant images of the collect, the dreary details of 
that wondrous vigil, the dark passage to triumph and 
glory, seemed illustrated as in a vision. The grave 
and gate of death were there, and the sign and sym- 
bolical beams of a joyful resurrection. 

Now every object had started into outline and 
symmetry. The shadows had recoiled into isolated 
masses, and stood in broad and solemn relief, majes- 
tically harmonized. The windows of heaven were 
opened, and the waters of light deluged the earth, 
and streamed over the columns and ancient trees and 
monuments. Now many a grave, lay literally in 
the shadow of the cross, flung down from the head- 
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stone by the moonbeams. So, Walter thought, upon 
the universal grave the shadow of the cross lies in 
the beams of immortality ! He thought of the lumi- 
nous word he had seen so often in his sick chamber, 
and looking up he saw it again, written with 
stars. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

▲ FABBWBLL CHAPTEB, WITH AK BA8TBB BALLAI 

€f)e Cro** of Jflotoer*. 

'Twas the blessed Easter morning, 

And bright the Rising shone 
On the columns with fresh garlands, 

Around their sculptured stone ; 

And rainbow shadows chequered through 

The window in the east, 
The " fair white " of the altar cloth, 

And raiment of the priest. 

Bright crowns and soft aureolas 

Fell down in fluttering stains, 
From old celestial stories 

Upon the mullioned panes. 
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The chaplets, rich and lustrous, shed 

Their odours on the air : 
But sweeter perfume rose above 

From every holy prayer. 

It was glad to see the garlands wave, 

Where lenten black was wont, 
O'er the lettern's antique carved-work 

And the pure baptismal font. 

Oh ! sweetly rose the mingled soul 
From the commonwealth of Christ, 

And richly the old anthem pealed 
Their ransom full sufficed. 

We thought upon the promise high, 

To the faithful met in prayer, 
And we kneeled in adoration 

To the viewless Presence there. 

The very dust was holy ground 

Where the unseen Glory trod ; 
We could not see the footprints, but 

We felt the step of God. 
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It was when — the sermon ended — 

The jarring world awoke. 
And the light rush of thoughtless feet 

The solemn service broke : 

While " the bidden " with excuses, 
False and idle, went their way, 

And left salvation's priceless pearls 
Tor yet " another day ;" 

That as, with half-suspended thoughts, 

In reverence there I gazed 
Upon the altar high, I saw 

A cross of flowers upraised ! 

And something in that image fair 
Seemed to my soul not good, 

Those lustrous blossoms might not paint 
The vile accursed Wood ? 

The bitter cross, the cross of shame, 
Where — human guilt abhorred 

Piercing His side, His hands, His feet — 
In anguish hung the Lord. 
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No symbol dark, or sad, or sere, 

Enough to trace the Real ; 
Did poetry or truth enwreath 

This bright or false ideal ? 

Oh, truth is ever poetry ! 

Its own pure lucent source : 
And poetry is truth, though turned 

Too often from its source. 

At the blessed Feast of Easter 

Such thoughts were little wise, 
The accursed tree of Calvary, 

Is the gate of Paradise. 

No symbol bright, triumphant fair, 

Enough to paint the Real ; 
'Twas truth's own poetry inspired 

That beautiful ideal. 

The flowers of earth, the ocean's gems, 

The very stars of Heaven, 
Fade in the glory of the Cross— 

The sign of man forgiven. 
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And all the darkest things of earth, 

Baptized by such a name, 
Though dark to sight, are bright to faith, 

With Christ her kindred claim. 

Earth's fiery trial, human loss ; 

The wounds we sorest feel, 
To His belov'd, each heaviest cross, 

Is Heaven's mysterious seal. 

Each saint, whose robes the Lamb's pure blood 
Hath washed more white than snow, 

Each martyr, raised from glorious death, 
"Wears it upon his brow. 

It was of pain and death. It is 

Of glory, life the sign 
And faith does well with solemn joy, 

To mark the change divine. 

Brother or sister : thou whose steps 

Upon the Mountains fail, 
'Neath the dark weight upon thee laid, 

So weary, faint, and frail ; 
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Fear not, look up ! the shining heights 

Above will soon be won ; 
Thy 'path of toil and anguish marks 

The track of God's dear Son. 

Each woe, beyond our human strength, 

Borne meekly here, will be 
Translated and transfigured there, 

A joy eternally. 

Death's dearest stroke, faith's longest trial : 

Each patient grief of ours, 
In the long Easter of the sky 

Shall prove a Cross of Flowebs. 



Among the appropriate offerings and adornments 
with which the church of Lee Sutton was decorated 
for the high festival of Easter, Lucy had placed above 
the altar, the most beautiful idea I ever saw, a cross 
of flowers. 

It was a happy day in the church and rectory of 
Lee Sutton, and well it might be, for the Church her* 
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self has not one so bright with confirmed faith, with 
consoled mourning, and consummated hope. This is 
the very morning of realized joy which thousands of 
years back gleamed forth on the prophetic sight of 
David, dispersing the darkness of the vanished night. 
Well may it be welcomed in the Christian's home ! 
"Well may it be met with music and with garlands in 
the House of God ! The weary watch which John and 
Simon left, and Mary kept ; the darkness of the grave 
and Hades ; the sufferings of the cross and garden, 
end here ; and here, too, man's dark story ends ; he 
also rises from the grave and Hades to the brightness 
of the spheres. Then let each soul take the wings 
of the morning and haste to meet his Saviour at the 
gate of the East, " evermore praising Him, and saying 
Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God of Hosts, Heaven and 
earth are full of Thy Glory; Glory be to Thee, oh 
Lord most High." 

I do not think that among the abounding happy 
homes of England there was one happier group than 
the old-fashioned handsome drawing-room of Cle- 
ment's rectory contained that Easter- day evening. 
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Will anybody take alarm on the score of social dis- 
tinctions when they find Walter and Nelly of the 
party ? I hope not, for Mr. Magog was there, con- 
forming to the spirit of the place ; for my own part, 
no object in the room, not even the fair and sunny 
face of Lucy, interested me more than Walter, with 
his useless right arm, and his cheerful and skilful good 
use of his left one. It called up many a shadow upon 
the sunshine of the sweet face I have referred to, and 
drew forth its full share of kindness and sympathy 
from all, even from Mr. Magog. To no one, in fact, 
did his really severe affliction appear so endurable as 
to Walter himself. He had found that with one 
arm, and with his constitutional health and strength 
and energy restored, he had abundant cause for 
thankfulness, and power still to live, if not " laborious 
days," yet quite as useful ones. He was able to 
assist Clement essentially in his pastoral duties among 
the poor, frequently the most difficult to perform ; 
and Walter, with his instinctive penetration of their 
habits and feelings, often made the first impression, 
and opened the dark and obstructed mental passage 
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to Clement's maturer administrations. It is almost 
a general truth, that we may tarn a loss to a gain, 
if, instead of giving ourselves up to lament it, 
we set ourselves earnestly to retrieve or surmount 
it. "Walter, in the possession of his natural quali- 
fications for industry and labour, was born to 
both, and could have found but limited and imper- 
fect opportunities for a higher dedication of his 
faculties. As it was, he turned them to far greater 
account, and found his recompense, though, like the 
merchantman of old, he had sold all that he had for 
one pearl. 

But I left my reader in Lucy's drawing-room, 
which has a festival appearance, for, besides the 
" bright faces" of the large family group assembled 
there, the vases, and mirrors, and pictures, are 
adorned with flowers ; the earth herself yielding her 
abundance of fair offerings to welcome this divine 
season, lifting her bosom from the dark and wintry 
grave of her lost verdure, and springing into an 
Easter resurrection of beauty and radiance. 

I shall not paint the group before us, lest, like the 
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famous family picture of the Flambourghs, it should 
be too large for accommodation in its destined place, 
the present chapter; beside which, it is made up of the 
sketches and portraits to be found in former pages ; 
but some have softened features, I am happy to 
say. 

The Miss Magogs are still a trio, or a triplet, or any 
other pretty figure significant of a human triangle ; 
but their peculiar colloquial idioms now sound so 
harmoniously it is pleasant to hear them, each sister 
identified and linked with each in words and works 
of kindness, gentleness, and love. 

They had been speaking, — the group in my un- 
painted picture,— of many high and wondrous things, 
and thought had been interchanged with thought, and 
holy verse been read and dwelt upon, and many a dark 
saying and mysterious prophecy had brightened and 
shone clear, as, turning as it were upon the dim and 
shadowy oracles of the ancient books, the lamp-light 
of the new, they " searched the Scriptures." 

" How beautiful upon the mountains," said Lucy, 
" are the feet of those that bring good tidings ! the 
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idea of those mountains has always been to me one of 
the most sublime and solemn evoked by the stately 
imagery of the Bible, I seem to see a shadowy and 
majestic band sweep slowly over, leaving their lumi- 
nous footsteps to shine for ever upon those everlasting 
hills. These are the seers and prophets of the ancient 
Israel, the apostles, saints, and martyrs of the new. 
I find no figurative metaphor in these often men- 
tioned mountains ; but, higher than Ararat and holier 
than Lebanon, I think they tower around us, watched 
by their guardian angels, and that we do not see 
them, not because they are not there, but that our 
vision is finite and contracted." 

" And though we cannot behold them," said Cle- 
ment, " we can still realize them, my Lucy. It is 
good as you do to verify the apparition, to substantiate 
it with life and sense, to fill up the faint outlines with 
human forms and features, with human sympathies and 
sufferings, and to verify them with historical identity. 
It is indeed a grand and divine historical picture, full of 
Rembrandt shadows, it is true, but shadows brought 
out by spots of deep concentrate light. Over those eter- 
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nal mountains, weary and bleeding feet have passed, 
men every way afflicted, smitten, persecuted, forms 
marred and tortured, and torn limb from limb ; the 
noble army of the martyrs walked there ; Isaiah him- 
self sawn asunder; above all, the Son of God, leaving 
the gory prints of His human feet. But every pale 
shadow there is glorified. Those painful steps hang 
over us and guide us, like glow-worms softly shining 
on the heights at evening." 

" But there are many other footsteps, sir, upon the 
mountains, which the prophet called beautiful," said 
Walter, " steps that we do not see, and shall never 
see in this world ; but God sees them, perhaps the 
angels sing about them ; there are some, who, living 
in the quiet unseen ways, have risen far upon those 
lofty heights ; some amongst us, even now, are walk- 
ing th^re in secret holy acts and unregretted sacri- 
fices ; some who have blessed, and won, and raised 
the lost and wretched by heavenly teaching, by gentle 
silent goodness, by kind and cheering words of hope 
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and pity, by an example linking the human and 
divine in its unspotted purity and truth. Miss Lucy, 
Mrs. Clement I mean, long since left her Steps upon 
the Mountains.'* 



THE END. 
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